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Of recent years and especially of recent months public opinion 
and political parties have been aroused, as they have not since 
the Dred Scot case, over certain judicial decisions and their rela- 
tion to the public welfare. One outside both of politics and of law 
might think it prudent to be silent on this subject. But on a 
matter of such moment every phase of opinion is entitled to a 
hearing, and we may have faith that “in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety.” Among that multitude I have heard none 
claiming to speak for the statistician. Believing as I do that this 
small but growing group has a point of view which deserves atten- 
tion, I shall venture this afternoon to present and defend their 
position, as I conceive it. 

What I have to say may be introduced with a quotation from 
a distinguished jurist who, in part, it may be, because of his work 
as a student in natural science and later his teaching of law at 
three great universities, has a broader outlook and more familiarity 
with related fields of thought than is likely to be the lot of the lawyer 
or judge immersed in the routine duties of an exacting profession. 
Professor Pound in closing a recent series of suggestive articles 

t Presidential address, American Statistical Association, in joint session with 
the American Sociological Society. . 
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in the Harvard Law Review says: “Not a little of the world-wide 
discontent with our present legal order is due to modes of juristic 
thought and juridical method which result from want of ‘team- 
work’ between jurisprudence and the other social sciences.” 

The “juridical method” is primarily deductive, deriving con- 
clusions from the principles of the law applicable to the case at 
bar. Philosophical jurisprudence subjects those principles to a 
critical analysis, discovers the large empirical element they con- 
tain, and by showing how they alter with growing experience and 
with changes in the implicit political or social presuppositions 
upon which they are built undermines that almost religious faith 
in their permanent social value common among lawyers and 
judges. But even philosophical jurisprudence, like a great part 
of economics and of sociology as exemplified by my distinguished 
colleague this afternoon, devotes much time to the definition, 
elucidation, and criticism of terms and conceptions and to deduc- 
tion from principles—intellectual processes in which the lawyer and 
the judge are already trained. 

If the lawyer should turn to economic history and statistics, 
which are perhaps the most inductive branches of social science, 
he would find a change in method sharply marked. The contrast 
between the mental characteristics exercised, on the one hand, in 
stating legal principles neatly and clearly and applying them 
convincingly to a given or assumed state of facts, and those exer- 
cised, on the other hand, in the patient investigation of the facts 
as they have been and are is of the widest. For this reason an 
intelligent and sympathetic comprehension of the methods of 
ascertaining social fact would be of the first value to a judge as 
supplementing the somewhat excessively deductive training he 
usually obtains from his profession. 

It may be said in reply that the facts are given to the appellate 
court, that in previous trials they have been admitted or established 
and that all the judge has to do is to apply his principles. But 
this statement I am compelled to challenge. The very contrary 
is often the truth. In the great majority of decisions belonging 
to the class in dispute the court has by implication, if not by direct 
statement, passed upon questions of fact so important that if they 
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had been differently viewed the verdict also would have been other 
than it was. In other words, my main contention is that many, 
perhaps most, of the court decisions which have aroused dissatis- 
faction and criticism have turned on questions of social fact, and 
fact often imperfectly apprehended or established. 

In order to avoid controverted matter at the start, I will draw 
my first illustration from a decision neither made by a court nor 
arousing any considerable dissatisfaction, that rendered by the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission of 1902-3. 

One claim made before that Commission by the union mine 
workers, the only one with which I am now concerned, was for an 
increase of 20 per cent in their wages. For this claim the following 
reason, among others, was assigned: “The rate of wages in the 
anthracite coal fields is insufficient to compensate the mine workers 
in view of the dangerous character of the occupation in relation to 
accidents, the liability to serious and permanent disease, the high 
death rate, and the short trade life incident to this employment.” 
The Commission found and reported that anthracite coal mining 
“should be classed as one of the dangerous industries of the country, 
ranking with several of the most dangerous.” 

No evidence was introduced and I believe no important evidence 
could then or can now be found regarding the comparative liability 
of American anthracite coal miners “‘to serious and permanent 
disease, a high death rate, and a short trade life,” and yet these 
points seem to go to the essence of the miners’ claim. In determin- 
ing the total death rate and the length of trade life accidents are 
usually a minor factor. In the eyes of the public and probably 
in those of the miners they bulk much larger than the facts, if 
known, would warrant. 

To show this, let me turn to some foreign statistics, not assum- 
ing that they would hold true for Pennsylvania, but believing they 
point to a line of evidence which we sorely need for this country. 
Let us suppose a demand for a 20 per cent increase of coal miners’ 
wages had been made in England, supported by similar claims, and 
examine the evidence there available to aid in its solution. During 
the years 1900-2 figures were carefully gathered showing the 
death rates from accidents and other causes among nearly half a 
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million coal miners. The figures show that fatal accidents were 
more than twice as common among coal miners as among all 
occupied and retired males of like age. Thus, if an inference from 
England to Pennsylvania were allowable, the finding of the Com- 
mission that anthracrite coal mining is ‘‘one of the dangerous 
industries” —already well supported by Pennsylvania figures— 
seems confirmed. But looking to the death rate from all causes, 
a much more significant evidence of the length of trade life, the 
death rate of English coal miners at ages twenty-five to sixty-four 
was between 11 and 12 per cent below the average for all working 
males. Why does coal mining, at least in England, notwithstand- 
ing the frequency of fatal accidents, seem to be a healthy occupa- 
tion? Because the very high mortality from accidents is more than 
neutralized by the low mortality from certain forms of disease, 
notably consumption. How far these results would apply to 
anthracite coal miners in Pennsylvania no one can tell. 

The second case of which I wish to speak is the well-known 
bake-shop case." The New York law under discussion was one of 
the earliest American statutes restricting the hours of men’s labor. 
The work of bakers was limited to 10 hours a day or 60 a week and 
the statute, although a part of the labor law, was defended and 
justified as protecting the health of the consumers of bread, or of 
the bakers themselves. Nineteen judges passed upon the statute, 
ten thinking it constitutional and nine unconstitutional; but, as 
five of the nine were members of the United States Supreme Court, 
the last and binding decision was adverse. 

From the numerous opinions in the case it is possible to derive 
this general conclusion. If the occupation of a baker as then 
followed in the bake-shops of cities in New York was so harmful 
to those engaged in it or through its products was so injurious or 
menacing to the general health as to invite special legislation, 
then the statute was an admissible exercise of the police power. 
But if neither of these conditions was met, the statute was uncon- 
stitutional. Thus Judge Parker of the Court of Appeals wrote: 
“The published medical opinions and vital statistics . . . . fully 
justify the section under review as one to protect the health of the 


t People v. Lochner, 177 N.Y. 145 and 198 U.S. 45. 
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employees”; and Justice Vann, defending the same conclusion, 
wrote: “I do not think the regulation in question can be sustained 
unless we are able to say from common knowledge that working 
in a bakery . . . . is an unhealthy employment.” On the other 
hand, Justice Bartlett of the same court admitted that the state 
might regulate the hours of labor in any vocation pursued at the 
risk of health, but expressed his belief “that the occupation of a 
baker did not fall within that class,” and so voted against the 
validity of the statute; and Justice Peckham of the United States 
Supreme Court in writing the prevailing opinion said: ‘There can 
be no fair doubt that the trade of a baker in and of itself is not an 
unhealthy one to that degree which would authorize the legislature 
to pass such a statute.” Other justices, like Harlan and Holmes, 
upheld the statute on the ground that whether the occupation was 
healthy or unhealthy was a question of fact upon which the court 
should accept the opinion of the legislature implied in the passage 
of the law. On the whole, a study of the opinions warrants a 
belief that the law would have been held constitutional by every 
one of the judges if either of the following conditions had been 
met: if the judge had accepted the opinion of the legislature 
affirming the unhealthy character of the baker’s occupation as 
conclusive; or if, on independently reviewing the evidence offered 
in support of that conclusion, he had found it convincing. 

This decision thus turned on a question of fact. Upon that 
question the evidence cited by the judges consisted in a series of 
opinions from medical writers and vague references to vital statis- 
tics. Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, that béte noire of careful 
statisticians, was cited four times. I doubt that any member of 
this Association would hold that the evidence mentioned in the 
numerous opinions of the judges warranted a confident answer, 
either affirmative or negative, to the question. Was the occupa- 
tion of a baker in the cities of New York State a very unhealthy 
one? 

If a similar question had arisen in England the answer to it 
would have been clear and probably convincing. The death rate 
of bakers twenty-five to sixty-four years of age in 1891 and in 1901 
was to the death rate of all males at the same ages as 92 is to 100; 
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in other words, the occupation was somewhat healthier than the 
average. During the decade 1890-1900 the death rate of bakers 
fell, the improvement being greatest in the case of consumption 
and diseases of the respiratory system. Whether similarly a low 
death rate and rapid improvement in the health of bakers in this 
country or in New York State would appear, if the facts were 
known, no one can safely assert. The even division of the judges 
arose largely from the circumstances that most of them felt bound 
to reach a conclusion of fact when the evidence was inconclusive 
and about equally balanced. 

The third and last case of which I wish to speak is the one in 
which the New York Court of Appeals last year unanimously held 
the Workman’s Compensation Act of 1910 unconstitutional.’ 

The statute was based upon a classification of occupations under 
which eight especially dangerous kinds of employment were selected 
for protection by a new system of compensation in case of accident. 
To this classification no serious objection was raised by the court. 
The central question decided in this case, as in the bake-shop 
case, was that the statute was not a legitimate exercise of the police 
power, that is, “the power of promoting the public welfare by 
restraining and regulating the use of liberty and property.’ On 
this point the court said that the statute “‘does nothing to conserve 
the health, safety, or morals of the employees,” and, elsewhere, 
that it “contains not a single provision which can be said to make 
for the safety, health, or morals of the employees.” From the 
context of these passages we may infer that if the court had taken 
a different view, if it had believed that the statute did make for 
the safety or health of the employees, it would have decided 
that the statute was « valid exercise of the police power and 
constitutional. 

Now the striking thing about these positions of the court, 
like those in the other two cases, is that they are not conclusions 
of law but statements of fact. As such it requires no special 
training in the law to examine them. 


2 Ives v. South Buffalo Ry. Co., 201 N.Y. 271. 
* Freund, Police Power, p. iii. 
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The United States is believed to have an extremely high acci- 
dent rate, but our statistics to confirm or correct the opinion are 
meager, if not inconclusive. One of the main purposes of the law 
declared unconstitutional was to lower that accident rate in those 
industries as well as to assure compensation. The court seems to 
assume without giving its reasons that this purpose would not be 
realized. The general testimony of students of accident statistics 
in foreign countries where legislation aiming at the same end has 
for years been in force is to the effect that the proportion of acci- 
dents to one thousand employees has increased, that the propor- 
tion of serious accidents to one thousand employees has been 
stationary or has decreased but that this decrease, if it existed, 
has been offset or more than offset by the apparent increase of 
minor accidents. Thus an examination by Dr. H. J. Harris of 
the accident statistics of Germany, Austria, and Great Britain, 
published in the proceedings of our Association for last March, 
concludes that “the progress in the movement for reducing the 
risk of industry has resulted in distinctly reducing the risk of 
death or permanent disablement but has not yet diminished the 
risk of temporary disablement.’* I quote also the statement 
of M. A. Fontaine, the French Director of Labor, presented a few 
weeks ago before the International Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography at Washington: 

If, in order to eliminate the influence of the increase of the number of 
workmen, one refers the numbers of accidents to one thousand workmen, 
it is apparent that there has been [sc. in France] no increase in severe acci- 
dents, that the actual danger of the industries has not augmented, but that 
there is a characteristic and important increase of minor accidents. This 
change is attributed to the increasing care with which accidents are reported 
and still more to the legal modifications which influence the workmen to pro- 
long short, temporary disabilities in order to get their remuneration.” 


The usual and probably the correct explanation of this fact 
in other countries also is that many minor accidents formerly 
were not reported at all but now are registered. If this explana- 


t Am. Stat. Assn. Pub., XIII, 27 (March, 1912). 
* Absiracts of Papers at International Congress on Hygiene and Demography, 
pp. 284, 285. 
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tion be accepted, then the tendency in foreign countries has been 
toward real decrease of serious accidents and perhaps toward 
a real decrease of all, though not of reported, minor accidents. 
On the same point the opinion of the commission recommending 
the law appears in the following sentence of its report signed by 
13 of the 14 members. “It is the opinion of a great many of the 
employers testifying before us on the subject that the compensa- 
tion system will have the effect of making the employers more 
careful and with that we agree, nor does it seem in any way probable 
that the compensation system would have any effect on making 
workmen careless.”* This opinion of the Commission was in line 
with evidence showing that under the present system in three 
eighths of the cases of fatal accident investigated nothing was 
paid to the surviving representatives of the deceased, in one 
eighth only the funeral expenses were paid and in nearly three 
eighths more the payment was less than $500. In cases of partial 
disability, temporary or permanent, the proportion receiving no 
compensation was even higher. This evidence, carefully considered 
by the Commission and presented in its report, seems fully to justify 
its opinion. If the amount to be paid out by employers for acci- 
dents were to be increased several times, as the proposed system 
would do, the motives leading the employer to try to diminish the 
number of such accidents would be correspondingly strengthened. 

The conclusion of the New York Commission has been recently 
supported by that of the Massachusetts Commission on Compensa- 
tion for Industrial Accidents. It recommended an elective com- 
pensation law and with the New York decision in hand it unani- 
mously rejected the conclusion of that court regarding the effect 
of such legislation upon the safety and health of employees and 
reported the following finding: ‘‘No one can study the history of 
this subject in other countries without being impressed by the fact 
that the operation of compensation laws in several of them has 
materially reduced the number of injuries in factories and work- 
shops especially those resulting from machine operative.’’? On the 
basis of this experience as well as other evidence, the Massachusetts 
Commission added: ‘Under the terms of the new law .. . . the 


t First Report, p. 56. 2 Report, p. 46. 
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employers will realize that it is of the utmost consequence in a 
financial as well as a humanitarian way to prevent the injury. 
It is believed that it will be possible to decrease very largely the 
number of accidents and this aspect of the law is regarded as its 
most important part.’”* 

The New York court seems to believe that an indirect method 
of decreasing the number of accidents, namely, by increasing the 
employer’s pecuniary interest in preventing them, is unjustified. 
It hardly realizes that in securing social change indirect methods are 
often the most effective. The opinion of the legislature, also, 
that the new law would diminish accidents seems to be clearly 
indicated by its passage of the bill. We have then upon one side 
of this issue of fact the conclusion of statisticians regarding the 
probable effect of similar laws in foreign countries, the conclusion 
of the New York Commission and the Massachusetts Commission 
and the statistical evidence upon which they based that conclusion 
and the opinion of the legislature which passed the law; and upon 
the other, the unanimous verdict of the Court of Appeals. 

Another line of evidence also leads to the belief that the decision 
in question is entitled to scant consideration except from such 
courts as are bound to accept it as authority. The evidence is 
rather psychological than statistical, but still it may be mentioned 
as supporting the argument that courts are ill adapted to deal 
with these questions of social fact and that a speedy development 
of sound statistical work in this field is of capital importance for 
courts, judges, and legislatures. 

If a statute passed in the exercise of the police power is attacked 
as unconstitutional, the court usually admits the existence of a 
presumption in favor of its constitutionality. As Justice Harlan 
put it in his dissenting opinion on the bake-shop case: “If there 
be doubt as to the validity of the statute . . . . the courts must 
keep their hands off, leaving the legislature to meet the responsi- 
bility for unwise legislation.”” A court approaching such a question 
and feeling bound to review the judgment of the legislature might 
be expected to describe briefly the existing conditions, the evils 
which the statute was designed to remove and the changes that 

* Ibid. 
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had resulted or would result from it, before approaching the dis- 
cussion of the constitutional objections to the new system. In 
that discussion an obvious desire to find the law constitutional 
would be natural. 

In the present case the opinion begins with a paragraph recit- 
ing the facts and praising ‘‘the industry and intelligence of this 
Commission.” The second paragraph begins the argumentative 
part with a most significant sentence: “The statute, judged by 
our common-law standards, is plainly revolutionary.’”’ On the 
lips of a lawyer and judge fifty-seven years of age the word “revo- 
lutionary,” like the word “socialistic,” is a term of reproach or 
opprobrium and not of argument. With his opening sentence 
as a clue to the writer’s frame of mind, the following phrases 
scattered through the opinion gain new meaning: ‘“‘the radical 
character of this legislation,’ ‘this departure from our long- 
established law and usage,” “this indictment of the old system,” 
“the new statute is totally at variance with the common-law 
theory,” “the theory is not merely new in our system of juris- 
prudence but plainly antagonistic to its basic idea.’”” From these 
passages one not familiar with the law would be almost sure to 
infer that there is a strong legal presumption against a “‘revo- 
lutionary” statute “totally at variance with the common-law 
theory.” A careful reading of the decision shows that the court 
at another point of its discussion grudgingly admits what I take 
to be unquestioned, that the legislature has the right to revolu- 
tionize the common law. If so, the common law no more fur- 
nishes any standard by which a statute changing it should be judged 
than the decision of a lower court furnishes a standard by which 
the reversal of its decision by a higher court should be judged. 
Then what is the use of this lengthy discussion of the common- 
law theory? Apparently it reveals a frame of mind somewhat 
like this, The statute is so totally at variance with the common 
law that it probably violates also some underlying constitutional 
provision. And to that conclusion the court comes when it says: 
“With all due respect to the members of the Commission, we beg 
to observe that the statute enacted in conformity with their 
recommendations does not stop at reversing the common law; 
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it attempts to reverse the very provisions of the Constitution.” 
And the court finds it unconstitutional because it is not a health 
law, or in its own words: “This statute . . . . contains not a 
single provision which can be said to make for the safety, health, 
or morals of the employees.” The evidence already presented 
seems to indicate that it was a health law in the sense that its 
intended effect was and probably its actual effect would have been 
to diminish or check the increase in the number or proportion of 
accidents in the industries affected. 

These three cases agree among themselves and represent many 
others in that each tribunal passed upon an important question 
of fact involved with the questions of law and in so doing decided 
the case. Each was a question of social fact, or fact about a group 
average, the average duration of trade life, the average healthful- 
ness of an occupation, the average effect of a given method of 
compensation upon the frequency of industrial accidents. 

Even if the view taken by many judges should finally be 
accepted by all courts and the decision of these questions of fact 
made by the legislature in enacting a statute should be left in all 
but extreme cases without review by the court, still the difficulty 
of drawing a line between those extreme cases and other cases 
would be no less serious, though it might arise less often. If the 
court should refrain, the decision of the legislature would be final. 

If an appeal on such questions of fact from the decision of 
the state court of last resort to the voters were permitted, as has 
been proposed, the voters would face the same problem. 

With whichsoever of these three, legislature, court, or people, 
the final decision rests, there is great and growing need of perfect- 
ing our agencies for ascertaining social fact and of these in my 
judgment the main one is social statistics. It is the lack of con- 
vincing social statistics upon such problems which has made it 
impossible to answer with confidence many of the questions judges 
and legislatures have assumed or felt bound to answer. 

It might be said that the need for statistics is not clear, that 
the brilliant work of Mr. Brandeis in defending the Oregon ten- 
hour law for women, which illustrates just what is needed, is far 
from statistical. Such work was probably the best that could be 
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done under the conditions, but in many fields it could not be 
duplicated and like any collection of opinion it is open to challenge 
as mere opinion. Even expert opinion is a poor substitute for an 
inductive and exhaustive study of the fact. 

Our political mechanism for the inductive determination of 
social fact is immeasurably inferior to our mechanism for the 
deductive application of legal principles to assumed states of social 
fact. Many courts, wisely or unwisely, have felt bound to review 
and decide upon such issues of fact and in doing so have often 
traversed the judgment of the legislature and sometimes of the 
public and at the same time have revealed a lack of desire or ability 
to investigate for themselves or do more than weigh the evidence 
submitted by the parties in the light of their own convictions or 
impressions. Such cases are sure to multiply and the criticism of 
the courts aroused by their’decision seems likely to increase. 

In such cases a developed system of social statistics should 
ascertain the facts and present them in a convincing way. It 
should render upon these multiplying questions of social fact 
somewhat the service that the jury system does upon questions 
of individual fact. Our methods of ascertaining social fact are 
on the whole less developed than in any other great industrial 
country; more and more our courts are finding it necessary to 
decide such questions of fact; our national attitude toward the 
courts is apparently changing from one of perhaps extravagant 
laudation to one of perhaps excessive criticism. These facts seem 
to me to be interdependent. The ascertainment and proof of the 
social facts should not be left to the individual parties to whatever 
suit may arise. The facts in the case at bar may be anything but 
typical, and it is by typical, representative or average facts that 
the court should be guided to a decision. Into this field of explora- 
tion our American statistics seem destined to advance and by so 
doing to supplement a defect in our judicial system. 
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Psychology and sociology have, I think, far more in common 
than either yet realizes. If, instead of being from the very first 
social and gregarious, man had been a solitary animal, his psy- 
chology would have been a very meager thing. Even individual 
psychology in the sense of Stern and the Wiirtzburg introspection- 
ists studies personalities as society has shaped them. Again, you 
are interested, as we are, in philosophical systems like those of 
Plato, Fichte, and Kant, that were so largely shaped by social and 
political conditions, which it was their chief end to improve if not 
to reconstruct. You havea more or less speculative, logical section, 
as we have, which refines, defines, tabulates, makes schedules, 
claims everything possible for its own science, and another that 
gets down as close as possible to hard facts and actual concrete 
conditions. Both our sciences have passed through a stage of 
criticism, not to say suspicion, and have only rather lately reached 
general academic recognition and developed methods and results 
that are generally recognized as scientific. In the half-hour allotted 
to me I can do little more than enumerate a few psychological 
domains in which you also have an interest. The first of these 
is animal societies, beginning with higher insects which are evolved 
from the very first denizens of dry land and which are aeons older 
than man and so have had vastly more time to perfect and consoli- 
date the organization of their institutions. Here we find castes— 
soldiers, workers, idlers, rulers, slaves—wars, migrations, elaborate 
and specialized industries, provisions of food, nuptial flights, care 
of larvae and young, periodic massacres of the useless classes, 
property, and, in some degree, specialization and marvelous co- 
operation and sense and feeling of kind. Some ants seem to clear 
ground, plant, and harvest. Architectural sense is highly devel- 
oped. They know and fear their enemies and develop many 

* From proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 
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strategies to escape or overcome them. Some seem to have almost 
a moral code that it is death to violate. Each of the forty-five 
hundred species of wild bees, e.g., seem to have as many types of 
constitution as they have morphologic differences. In some cases, 
like the wasp and bumblebee, we can study the phyletic, develop- 
mental stages by which the state arose and know something of the 
way in which the rights and duties of citizenship evolved. Now 
if on the basis of the many scores of tediously painstaking empirical 
studies we could have for each species a free and frankly humanistic 
résumé of what is definitely known, such as, for instance, Maeter- 
linck has given us of the bee, we should find here a source of wisdom 
and insight into human social and even political conditions which is 
only just beginning to appear. In no society is the individual so 
completely incorporated in the larger group to which he belongs 
and which his every act from birth to death seems designed to 
serve. For one, I believe this field might be far more utilized 
than it has yet been by a sociologist who would put himself abreast 
of the latest studies here, some of which show not only the fixity 
of very complex relations but also amazing plasticity in adjusting 
to new conditions. Here, too, I should like if there were time to say 
a word in favor of clever biological analogies between far more 
rudimentary organisms, down to the parasitism, commensalism, 
and mutualism about which Espinas long ago made illuminating 
generalizations, and even between individuals in the community 
and cells, tissues and organs in the human body, which Lilienfeld 
and others since have stressed. In the social organizations of 
creatures too, articulates and certain species of fishes, birds, and 
mammals, we find countless suggestive and illuminating devices 
of mutual help, which show at least how much wiser as well as older 
and more varied animal instinct is in some respects than reason 
itself. 

A second interest of genetic psychology which seems to me very 
illuminating for sociology is the organization of children, especially 
those which are spontaneous. Every large city has scores of gangs 
which reproduce most esséftial features of the savage tribe, in a 
composite portrait of which, indeed, almost no feature of the 
latter would be omitted. In a few striking cases boys left to them- 
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selves have, whether by the blind instinct of recapitulation or by 
more or less consciously parodied imitation of adult institutions in 
their plays and games or probably both, developed elaborate social 
organizations that show many of the traits of primitive society, 
which not only have great phyletic interest but have stimulated 
adults’ intervention and attempted control or betterment, that 
has resulted in the scores of more or less controlled juvenile organi- 
zations, some of which, like the George Junior Republic and the 
school city, have embodied the most essential elementary features 
of the social life of grown-ups. Some believe that by a judicious 
use of this gregarious instinct it may be found strong enough almost 
to reconstruct our educational system on a new basis, fantastic 
and sentimental as some of these adult revisions now seem. In 
this connection I think should be mentioned, too, the remarkable 
new interest in childhood, which in many respects in this country 
had grown colder, more formal and oblivious than in any land or 
period in the world, but which has lately resulted in the formation 
of some hundred and eleven (as we classify them) organizations 
for child welfare and benefit, and in a renaissance of interest in 
work for children so great that some enthusiasts have even wanted 
to call this the century of the child. What does this recent awaken- 
ing to the nature and needs of children, that is now pervading all 
civilized countries and has resulted in the institution of many 
academic chairs, laboratories, clinics, journals, and a vast and 
rapidly growing body of literature, really mean? It certainly 
marks an extension of our social consciousness, an enlargement of 
our interests, and a new awakening to our duties to the young. 
Third, the anthropological section of psychology has a new 
interest in savage society. The more we know and understand it, 
the more we find good in it. Among a number of large tribes 
in the English dependencies in Africa, British criminal law has been 
deliberately set aside for a codification of tribal customs, as the 
latter have been found to be far more adequate and effective. In 
another African province a school system has been established 
which insists that for the first four years nothing but native 
languages and indigenous folklore and custom shall be cultivated, 
although half a dozen different native languages with small vocabu- 
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laries have to be given dictionaries and grammar, and learned by 
teachers, in order to accomplish this end, the idea being to make 
good Kaffirs instead of pinchbeck imitations of Englishmen. Only 
in the higher grades of the school and for the brighter students are 
English language, customs, rudiments of science, and civilization 
taught. With every race that becomes extinct like the Tasmanians 
and Boethuks, we are learning that something valuable or at least 
suggestive in the way of social organization passes out of the 
world and leaves no trace, perhaps not even an Ossian to record 
its ideals. It is now almost a commonplace that an administrator 
of affairs in savage lands should first of all make a careful and sym- 
pathetic study, of the kind that Cushing and Miss Fletcher made 
of the Indian tribes they know so well, of the way in which long 
and unwritten experience has caused the world to seem to those in 
their charge and how other ethnic stocks have solved the problems 
of life and social order rather than to assume that we are the beati 
possidentes and that our ways are always best. Thus they should 
always strive as far as possible to conserve and fulfil, destroying 
as little as possible, recognizing that progress is a matter not of 
years but of centuries, and that it is not impossible that ethnic 
stocks now obscure may at some time inherit the accumulated 
resources of the civilization we now represent and wield the re- 
sources of the world for good or evil, somewhat according as we 
now shape their plastic stages, as, indeed, has happened in the 
world before, as we realize when we think of the Germans in the 
days of Tacitus, or the Angles and Saxons in the days of the Roman 
dominion in England. 

Fourth, imitation, a decade or more ago when it was most 
studied, seemed to some psychologists to account for about every 
psychic process. Beginning with memory and custom, it was by 
some given such an extent that there seemed hardly any room left 
in the world for originality or creativeness. We were all constantly 
setting or following copy. Our thoughts and inflections, as well 
as our manners and customs, were all borrowed. Conduct, too, 
if not merely conventional, was essentially initiative, while feelings, 
sentiments, imagination were most of all contagious. Imitation 
was conscious and unconscious, automatic and volitional. Even 
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in science we were imitating Nature or thinking God’s thoughts 
after him. We had studies of school children which showed how 
scores of fads, like spit-curls, manners of wearing bows and ribbons, 
bookmarks, and expressions, spread like wild-fire through school 
communities, how every peculiarity of the teacher, even her lisp or 
her limp, was unconsciously imitated by pupils who admired her. 
This kind of psychic contagion was studied with illustrations galore 
which seemed to show that even children thought, acted, and felt 
in common to a far larger degree than had been realized, and that 
individual differences were small by comparison. So panics, 
crazes, great popular delusions and certain mental distempers are 
communicated by contagion and the larger the crowd the simpler 
and more elemental the emotions that they share with each other. 
One prominent philosopher wrote a very clever treatise explain- 
ing how all inventions were really imitations, until this theme itself 
became almost a fad which is now relegated to a comparatively 
modest place among psychological topics. Men are certainly 
prone to follow leaders and it is very hard to stand out from the 
mass, which is not infrequently prone to persecute those who go 
too far in declaring their independence. So deep is the instinct 
for feeling, thinking, and acting with others that it is sometimes 
simulated, even perhaps against better insight, although the oppo- 
site trend in human nature tends to assert itself by forms of origi- 
nality that lack substance and are little more than poses or whimsies. 
The saving fact remains that there are those who are unhappy 
if there are those who agree, act, or feel with them, and who wish 
to be unique, although this instinct may never bear fruit. An 
old custom is often an iron one, and while an adequate knowledge 
of history does make havoc with our originalities, it also teaches 
the impressiveness of numbers and majorities, while individualities 
that cannot in Max Stirne’s sense maximize themselves alone can 
always find some degree of satisfaction in joining schools, sects, or 
parties, so that all who portray their sentiments or beliefs still can 
have the consciousness of kind that goes by finding others who 
keep step with them. In its largest sense society would have 
little organic wholeness but would be a mere congeries of units 
but for imitation, and most of us may count ourselves fortunate 
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if after a large comparative acquaintance with many kinds of 
models we select those we wish to follow wisely and well, viz., 
those that fit and express our own personal proprium. Perhaps the 
great leaders in literature do their best when they are copying 
the folk-soul which is larger and loftier than they, and perhaps 
the great reformers are always imitating outwardly the more 
inward conceptions that they and those in their environment more 
deeply and inwardly feel. Perhaps science may be characterized 
as an attempt to make a perfect replica of Nature, and the best 
society may be an expression of the more intimate fellow-feeling of 
the people who constitute it. Perhaps in Deity man has only set 
himself an ideal to be copied, and in morals, standards to live up to. 
All these have been urged but this view seems to make little room 
for the Zeitgeist, spirit of progress or nisus or push-upward, which 
seems at every moment to be creating at least new variations of 
old themes which often grow later into specific originalities. 
Psychology finds an initial tendency indeed to imitate about 
anything or everything, as indeed is necessary to understand or 
even know it, as we see in extreme cases of imperative mimicry 
and even echolalia. But this tendency is prone to be checked, in 
some earlier and in some later, by an opposing inhibition which 
arrests and then enlightens, diverts, perhaps sublimates, and in 
morbid cases may take on the more pronounced aspects of nega- 
tivism. Thus we have abundant motive power of revolt against 
almest every consensus concerning almost every human institution. 

Fifth, crime is one ostensive instance of this. In its nature it 
is in a sense not only anti-social but solitary. Those who commit 
crime against person, property, or even good name thereby declare 
themselves enemies of the social order which they defy and step 
outside of, and hence must be restrained or perhaps eliminated in 
the interests of the community. What constitutes crime is for the 
law, instructed by sociology, to determine. The psychologist, 
on the other hand, is more interested in the heredity and the psychic 
diathesis of the criminal mind and how it is affected by confinement 
and other forms of punishment. He is not only on the way to find 
a pure thief, a pure murderer, a pure slanderer type, but is interested 
in personal psychoses and in all abnormal moral traits, as well as 
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in all kinds of aberrant traits which are really atypical. Modern 
criminology can hardly longer be said to hold with Lombroso that 
criminals are a unique species of man with their own particular 
physical traits and dimensions, to be determined by anthropo- 
logical tests and measurements, but the later studies here are sug- 
gesting that some of the very greatest crimes have been committed 
by men in no way peculiar save in their temptation, opportunity, or 
provocation, with which perhaps any of us might have done as they 
did. Indeed a great German jurist has declared that every man 
has in him the possibilities of being a murderer, thief, or anything 
else, and may thank his stars if he is not, because he has not had 
sufficient provocation to overcome his various resistances. Psycho- 
analysis, which has already shown us something of the psychic 
processes that lead to crime, and which may at some time come to 
play a great réle in its detection, has shown that criminals are far 
less abnormal and unique than was supposed but at worst have 
only different percentages of the same human ingredients found in 
the nature of all of us. The criminal insane, too, and even the 
raving maniac, the victim of delusions, and all the rest are found, 
when we know them thoroughly, to conform exactly to the laws 
of psychic action and to act as we should all act if our senses habitu- 
ally went wrong or our motivations were differently compounded 
and constellated. In these days of psychic tests some are already 
dreaming of the time when they will take the place not only of 
every kind of examination in schools or for vocational guidance but 
will serve a preventive purpose by detection or morbid processes 
in a stage so early in their development that they can be rectified. 

Sixth, and last, it seems hardly too much to say that justice 
is the cardinal virtue of social man. It has been called the very 
muse of legislation. Law has been called the technique of justice, 
the legislator its physician, called in to cure or prevent its dis- 
tempers, the judge its high priest, the courts its temples, the 
prisons its hospitals, the reformatories its orthopedic institutions, 
the lawyer its clinician. Psychology differs as to whether justice 
had better be called an instinct, sentiment, or intuition, but it is 
as universal as the sense of fair play. At the bottom, analysis 
seems to trace it to the world-wide conviction in the bottom of 
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every human soul that happiness should go with goodness, that 
pleasure and duty ought to be one and inseparable, now and for- 
ever, and that on the other hand, there is the same association 
between sin and suffering. What drives society into a frenzy 
is to realize that this equation is upset, that the bad are happy and 
prosperous and the good miserable. Righteousness must be profit- 
able and unrighteousness unprofitable. Virtue for its own pure 
sake, apart from all relations to Hedonism, is a ghastly thing in 
our pragmatic day, and the masterpieces of pathos, like the cruci- 
fiction, are those which attach the greatest pain to the highest 
goodness. With the ancient Hebrews and the Homeric world, in the 
Indian doctrine of Karma, we always find that in an ideal state 
of things no evil can befall a good man, living or dead, and heavens 
and hells are to balance accounts between good and evil that are 
left over in this life. One great cause of historic and social unrest, 
if not the chief, whether in industry, society, politics, or education, 
is a deep ingrowing sense of injustice, half-unconscious though it 
may be. If the innocent suffer and the guilty are happy and suc- 
cessful, man revolts at the cosmic order that permits such things 
on whatever authority, whether God, Nature, or society. Men do 
desperate deeds when hard up against misfits and vice and pain. 
They have physical symptoms that have been listed and such 
incentives are the psychic stuff out of which most of the reforms 
have been made that have swept away social abuses. Man is 
never so terrible as when roused to the sense that injustice has 
been done that must be righted though the heavens fall. To doubt 
the union of virtue and happiness means despair and pessimism 
and has meant so from Job to Huxley. Indeed, some psychologists 
are now teaching that it was the utter impossibility of believing 
that the cosmos was so made as a whole as to permit any perma- 
nent misfits between merit and demerit, and rewards and punish- 
ments, that first compelled the soul of man to conceive of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. Indeed it is the very point 
of Kant’s philosophy that if justice had held perfect sway in this 
life man would never have wanted or conceived of another, because 
there would have been no discrepancies to rectify. The world 
and the inmost life of man demands, like the gallery gods in the 
theater, that the hero get his reward and the villain his. If this 
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always occurred in fact as in the art world, what need of heaven and 
hell? When this belief wanes, however, and man comes to believe 
that this life is all, then oppressors have to beware. If this com- 
forting hope falls suddenly, the political and social danger is grave. 

Again, both Cicero and Aristotle thought the orator and the 
lawyer should feel personal responsibility that no good deed should 
be unrecognized, and that both should cultivate the art of praising 
aright, and even courts of virtue have been suggested, where those 
who have done the community great service should be tried and 
given individual rewards, in the form of places in halls of fame or 
emoluments, that we should detect and reward virtue as certainly 
as wedovice. Thus indignation, when it becomes a great contagion 
and sweeps away thrones and privileges, is the minister of justice, 
for injustice is the chief inciter of anger in the world. Friedrich, the 
German jurist, declares that no man is so good that he might not 
kill if his sense of justice were sufficiently outraged, that he would 
become a minister of vengeance like the Greek furies or run amuck. 

Finally comes the question whether we ever have any right to 
forgive as we often wish to, for we are now often told that to pardon 
is a violation of our social duty and that we should see that even 
our friends suffer for their misdeeds. Forgiveness is of course 
the easy way, especially for them, and it is very hard to inflict 
a fateful wound to a friend; love shields from punishment. Chris- 
tianity has sometimes interpreted the Diety as longing to forgive 
and developing a tenderness and sentimentality in regard to crime 
and criminals which is a product partly of a misunderstood religion 
and partly of unstable nerves. The best psychotherapy for this 
moral distemper of the sense of justice is, instead of mitigating the 
deserts of those who should suffer for their own good and for that 
of society, to look about and find unrewarded and unrecognized 
merit, of which there is plenty all about us, and to see that it is 
brought to light and given its modicum of appreciation. Will and 
can the pleasure of the world ever be so distributed as to be rightly 
proportioned to the deserts of individuals? Until this can be done, 
justice will never have a complete triumph in the world and per- 
haps this is never to be expected. But of all the various elements 
of human nature, on which sociology is founded, is there any that 
is more all-determining than that of justice ? 
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INFLUENCE OF THE GROWING PERCEPTION OF 
HUMAN INTERRELATIONSHIP ON 
EDUCATION" 


PAUL MONROE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The term education indicates both a science and an art. Asa 
science, education is dependent upon the established generalizations 
of other sciences: psychology, physiology, ethics, politics, sociology ; 
and the theory of education possesses scientific validity only in so 
far as these generalizations are valid. As an art, education is an 
application of such scientific generalizations, or of related ideas 
which have been tested empirically only and ina measure. As with 
logical method or with philosophies of conduct, the art of education 
was practiced long before any science of it was consciously formu- 
lated and long before the contributing sciences had formulated 
their conclusions. As an art, education has been determined largely 
by the opinion of the people as a whole, opinions often but vaguely 
formulated—never very scientifically determined. But it is 
theory or method in this sense that is the subject of this paper— 
theory as the working conception of a social art held by the people 
as a whole. 

During the last two or three generations, education as a social 
art has become an entirely new process; it has become a tool or 
method of society of a very different character from the education 
of preceding centuries. This change in the character of education 
is due to the change in the way of thinking about society and social 
affairs—social processes, social progress, social aims. It cannot be 
said that this change is due to sociological thought, if by that is 
meant scientifically organized and tested ideas about society; it 
has been due to a growing perception of human relationships. 
This then is the subject under consideration—the influence of the 
perception of human interrelationships on the social method of 

t From Proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 
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education. It is the dominating influence of the changing social 
thought upon education as a social procedure that is my subject, 
not the specific technical changes in the method of professional 
practitioners or in the conscious generalization of the few specialists 
interested in the methodology of the subject. To further delimit 
the subject, I would add that education is here used to indicate, not 
the vague general process by which the younger generation is 
raised to the fully developed adult stage, but the definite, conscious 
process of transference of a well-organized curriculum, through tried 
methods, and through a special institution usually called the school. 

To realize the significance of the change brought about in 
education by this perception of human interrelationship, it is 
necessary to note briefly the general conception of education held 
previous to the early or middle nineteenth century. Throughout 
at least the entire modern period education was either considered as 
the means of perfecting or of disciplining the individual or it was 
held to be the best means of getting on in the world. If the ideal 
was that of some imagined perfection, religious or otherwise, the 
education was termed liberal, even though the institutional type 
was used quite as directly as any more modern types as a prepara- 
tion for professions. If it was viewed frankly as a means for 
bettering one’s social position, as it came to be in the earlier stages 
of popular eduvation, it was termed the practical education; and 
this by way of reproach by those favored through the liberal edu- 
cation. An excellent definition of the first type is thus given by 
Sir William Hamilton: ‘An education in which the individual is 
cultivated, not as an instrument toward some ulterior end, but an 
end unto himself alone; in other words, an education in which his 
absolute perfection as a man, and not merely his relative dexterity 
as a professional man, is the scope immediately in view.” The 
practical conception of education provides one of the clearest and 
earliest examples and strongest advocates in Benjamin Franklin. 

Into the discussion of these two conceptions of education I will 
not enter, as it is the still unsurveyed though much-trodden field of 
discussion of the liberal vs. the practical education. This age-long 
dispute is now almost wholly an academic question, and one not 
even of much interest to the “academicians.” It is not that educa- 
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tion has come to be either liberal or practical, but a different sort of 
thing. In so far as it aims to train even its highest product to use 
his knowledge and use it directly, it is all practical. In so far as 
it aims to give its lowliest product a broader view of life, of his 
relations and obligations to his fellows, and of the social significance 
of his learning and of his powers, itis all liberal. It is then this very 
process or influence which is the subject of my discussion which has 
eliminated the traditional and outstanding conflict in educational 
thought and practice and is making of education a different thing 
in kind. 

The foundation for this modern conception of education was 
laid by the political and economic revolution of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century in the broader political conception of 
human relationships, and the closer and more vital economic 
realities of that relationship. The truth of Aristotle’s position that 
the character of education depends upon the character of the state 
was clearly realized by some of the political leaders, though it took 
more than one generation of political experience to reveal to the 
people the truth of Jefferson’s statement that the continuance of 
the republican form of government hung absolutely upon popular 
education and the local government. So far as the pre-nineteenth- 
century conception of education had any conscious social sig- 
nificance it was in the training of leaders. Now, while unfor- 
tunately this phase of the social significance of education is 
undervalued, there are numerous ways in which education has 
undergone fundamental changes in response to this broadened 
conception. 

1. The first of these is that formal education is now accepted by 
all advanced peoples as the means by which the normal members of 
society are prepared to perform their normal function in society. 
So essentially is this the dominant conception of education that it 
is necessary for us to recall that there are many nations which yet 
do not use this method; that it was not used generally in the past; 
and that our own experience with it has not extended through more 
than two or three generations. At times in the past, religion and 
the influence of the church was relied upon as the chief force for 
preparing the bulk of the people for normal membership in society; 
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at other times the apprenticeship system either as operated through 
the gild system or, as in England since the Elizabethan period, 
through governmental regulation without the gild system. At the 
present time much more than half of the population of the globe, 
even more than half of the civilized portion, is prepared for normal 
adult life by non-reflective participation in ordinary social activities 
as carried on by the adult population. The eighteenth century 
was almost universally opposed to schooling or formal education as 
a means to thisend. Mandeville may be somewhat extreme in his 
expression of these views, but he is typical. 
To make the society happy, and people easy under the meanest circum- 
stances, it is requisite that great numbers of them should be ignorant as well as 
Few children make any progress at school, but at the same time 
they are capable of being employed in some business or other, so that every 
hour those of poor people spend at their books is so much time lost to the 
society. Going to school, in comparison to working, is idleness; and the 
longer boys continue in this easy sort of life, the more unfit they will be, when 
grown up, for downright labor, both as to strength and inclination. Men who 
are to remain and end their days in a laborious, tiresome, and painful station 
of life, the sooner they are put upon it at first, the more patiently they will 
submit to it forever after. Hard labor, and the coarsest diet, are a proper 
punishment to several kinds of malefactors; but to impose either on those 
that have not been used and brought up to both, is the greatest cruelty, when 
there is no crime you can charge them with. 


It was not until 1870 that the English nation could be brought 
to accept this estimate of the social importance of education; and 
there are very many skeptics who yet hold to the traditional views. 
If the elimination of tuition charges be taken as the indication of 
the adoption of this social conception of education as opposed to 
the individualistic views, it has been reached by most European 
countries within one generation. It is even more difficult for us to 
realize that this stage was reached, since the Civil War, by a 
number of our own commonwealths, not only by practically all the 
southern states, but by such northern ones as New York, New 
Jersey, Michigan. Twice during the decade preceding the Civil 
War did New York state record its disapproval! of the proposition 
that public education should be dominated by this conception; and 
a popular argument against this socialization of education was that 
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used now against almost every effort for a closer relationship or a 
broader responsibility in society; namely, that it was socialistic. 

Two aspects of present-day education prove conclusively that 
the modern state has come to accept formal education as a means 
for preparing all its normal immature members for full adult mem- 
bership. The first is the tremendous amount of public funds 
devoted to this subject, now in most states, larger than those for 
any other single purpose. In our own country it amounts to over 
$400,000,000 per annum. The second is its universality: for every 
advanced nation now attempts to apply uniform standards of 
schooling. In our own country this means an army of 20,000,000 
school children. That our reach is greater than our grasp is 
indicated by the fact that there are 25,000,000 children of school 
age (five to eighteen) and an average daily attendance of only 
14,000,000. As an illustration of the preparation of the child for 
normal membership in society through the school system, take the 
factor of normal physical condition. Medical inspection, dental 
care, proper selection and preparation of food for lunches, proper 
exercise, first aid for injured, sex instruction, adjustable desks, 
individual drinking cups or sanitary fountains, hygienic atmos- 
pheric conditions—all these things not only provide for his normal 
physical development, but give a wealth of instruction, which may 
be the more significant for after-life, through being indirect and 
considered simply as a part of a normal child environment. 

In a similarly diversified way, the proper social, political, 
vocational, aesthetic, and moral adjustment of the child for normal 
participation in society is provided for—not that this is done for all 
school children as yet, or that it is done altogether successfully with 
the city child with whom it is tried. The point is that these 
elements enter, not simply into the ideal, but to a great extent into 
the reality of the best modern school systems. For one example, 
more than four hundred cities of the United States have some 
system of medical inspection embodying many of the above- 
mentioned features. 

The results of this general use of education as the means of 
attaining full citizenship and full personality have been manifold. 
One or two of these only can be mentioned. In the earlier stage, 
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at least for the masses, public education was looked upon as a means 
of preparing the child for the lot in which he found himself. Now 
the purpose is to prepare the child for any lot to which he may 
aspire or may by nature be fitted. The problem of the school thus 
comes to be the discovery of native ability and its development to 
the highest capacity. This not only involves the broad general 
training which now characterizes the work of our schools, but should 
also involve the high degree of differentiation of schools attained 
in some European countries, but looked at so hesitantly through 
our hazy conception of democracy. 

In a similar way this conception of education is evidenced by 
the fact that every extension of the franchise, every broadening 
movement in the participation of the masses in government and in 
the juster distribution of the privileges and the wealth of society as 
well as of the obligations of society has been followed by an expan- 
sion of educational privileges and a broadening of the concept of 
education. The French system of popular education followed the 
Revolution of the thirties by two or three years. England’s first 
recognition, through financial contributions, of governmental 
responsibility for popular education was in 1833, the year following 
the passage of the Reform bill, and was not the least significant of 
the reform movements of that period. In our own country the first 
general movement for the democratization of education was in that 
same decade of the thirties, the period of the Jacksonian democracy. 

The reverse of this proposition holds true: for every general 
reactionary movement in political and social relationship has been 
followed or accompanied by a similar reaction in education. 

The most obvious illustration of the social use of education as 
the means of the preparation for normal membership in society is 
that of the education of women. When intelligence, developed 
through education, is substituted for military prowess as the chief 
qualification for full membership in politically organized society, 
the enfranchisement or at least the greater social freedom of women 
necessarily results. It took centuries with the old methods to raise 
the male element in society to full participation in social and 
governmental affairs. Scarcely a half-century of universal educa- 
tion has brought womankind to the threshhold if not into full 
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enjoyment of the political edifice. And it is obvious, even in such 
conservative centers as Germany, that the education of women, first 
recognized as of individual concern only, now has the broadest 
social significance. 

2. The second of these fundamental changes is that education 
is now considered by advanced nations as a means of restoring the 
abnormal to normal relationship to society. This preparation was 
reached in general before the broader one of education as a means 
for preparing the normal. In fact, it was the demonstration of the 
value of new technique in teaching and of new ideas in education, 
applied to the deaf and dumb, to tne blind, and to the destitute and 
neglected that in the early part of the nineteenth century aroused 
the intelligent classes to the realization of the importance of educa- 
tion to the masses of the people and of its significance to the 
modern state. 

But this conception of education relates not only to defectives, 
who through education may be made self-supporting and contri- 
butory members of society; it relates to the delinquent as well. 
Through the attempt to educate certain types of delinquents, 
especially juveniles, a reaction upon education itself has been most 
valuable. The validity of new methods in education, especially those 
relating to manual activities, was here first demonstrated. And in 
fact such delinquents have often been provided with a more appro- 
priate education than have normal children. Traditional methods 
are notoriously inefficient with these abnormally inclined, or tra- 
ditional methods may be a prominent cause of the delinquency. 
But because of the opportunity for educational experiment and the 
fuller control of the child, more admirable results have here been 
obtained in the attempt to substitute, in the routine of the school 
curriculum, the actual industrial or social processes of society for 
the highly generalized intellectual residuum of them. The demon- 
stration of the success of this substitution had led to a much wider 
use in the public schools of technical processes or activities of society 
for a too exclusive, highly artificial, reflective consideration of them. 
It may be that in education as in other respects the prodigal son 
got the fatted calf; but if so he has been generous to his elder 
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In general the retributary theory of punishment has been 
replaced by a view that its purposes should be largely educative. 
Society is best protected by removing the antisocial habits and 
beliefs of the criminal. This can be done best by developing a 
social disposition which operates far more effectively, especially 
with the criminal type, than fear of retribution. The intermediate 
sentence is a recognition of the educative character of punishment; 
but it is only when prison life, for adult as well as for juvenile, has 
been organized so as to give a definite industrial and vocational 
training, to give the results of such activities to the prisoner and not 
to officers or favorite contractors, that adequate results follow. 
The educative significance of this conception of punishment for 
delinquents for society as a whole is recognized when it is revealed 
that punishment on almost any other basis is, to an extent, a lapse 
into barbarism, as readily seen when a social group takes vengeance 
into its own hands. In almost all advanced countries, prisons have 
been differentiated into types—the reformatory, being practically 
schools, and prisons. But even in the prison type, while not 
organized as a school, the educative character of punishment is 
definitely recognized, if not always embodied in its régime. 

3. The third application of this new conception of education 
is its adoption as the means of raising backward nations to full 
membership in the family of nations. 

The early and long-used method by which one nation dominated 
another was by war. War not only reduced an inferior race, but 
through further participation in war they might in time be raised 
to equality or to amalgamation with their earlier conqueror. 
In the past the process that has been most widely productive of the 
assimilation of one people by another has been that of slavery. 
Where the racial contrast has not been too great as with Negro and 
Caucasian, the amalgamation has usually taken place slowly but 
effectively. But slavery as a peaceful means has always followed 
war and not without many of its evils. Certainly if the cost to the 
individual is considered it is anything but an economic method. 
We have but the one outstanding case, that “when captive Greece 
took captive her proud conqueror,” when the process was of marked 
advantage to the dominating race. Later through commerce and 
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industry the same results were partially obtained; but as through 
war, with enormous waste and but partial realization of equality or 
of attainment to the full status of culture; with trade came the 
missionary and through the greater part of the nineteenth century 
as during the early Middle Ages, religion was depended upon as the 
method by which one people sought to raise a backward one. But 
until the missionary turned schoolmaster, his work, at least with 
nations out of barbarism, was seldom more than slum work with the 
lower elements of the population. But when with the latter part 
of the nineteenth century the educational element became promi- 
nent, the centuries’ influence of soldier, trade, and preacher was 
quickly surpassed by that of the schoolmaster. It was not by 
chance that King Ferdinand in his recent dispatch to the American 
people should ascribe to them a large part of the responsibility for 
the present war and of the regeneration of Bulgaria to Robert 
College. To this and similar institutions has been due the Young 
Turk movement which has done the little that could be done to put 
the government of that country on a sounder basis. The words of 
a leader of one of these countries where the modern movement has 
only begun, is to the same effect: 

At present, from north to south, and from east to west of Albania, all 
classes of people—Moslem and Christian alike—have a desire, which amounts 
to a passion, for national education. All of them understand that just as in 
the past the sword was the symbol of power, so today education is the goddess 
of power, and they are going to possess education in spite of persecution. 
. .. . Neither the bastinado, nor the gun, nor the cannon, nor exile, nor 
imprisonment, nor even death itself, will ever move them. 


Whenever in the Orient there has been a striving of the people 
toward a full realization of their opportunities, there can be traced 
as the cause the modern ideas as introduced by the schoolmaster. 
Even in India, with educational traditions centuries old, and with 
its highly developed intellectual class, the ferment of modern 
education had been working. And if the ferment is producing the 
usual results of new wine, may it not be because the conquerors 
have but attempted to perpetuate the procedure of the old educa- 
tion which, as pointed out by Rousseau a century and a half ago, 
had the fundamental defect of any exclusively intellectual education 
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of developing new wants, without developing any adequate means 
of meeting those wants. 

The most brilliant example of the significance of education as a 
means of raising a nation to full fellowship in the family of nations 
is Japan. It was fourteen years after Commodore Peary’s memor- 
able visit, before the native government seized upon education as 
the means of social advance. Meanwhile western educational ideas 
and practices had been introduced through missionaries. But in 
1872, the year immediately following the abolition of the feudal 
system and of the monopolistic power of the military class, universal 
education was proclaimed, the obligation of compulsory education 
being placed on parents and elder brothers. American normal- 
school teachers were employed and the attempt made to transplant 
bodily a foreign and occidental educational system as a means of 
regenerating an ancient race. While this complete adoption of a 
foreign system was not possible, the results of this transfer, when 
duly naturalized, are self-evident. In forty years a nation has been 
produced that has as large a percentage of its population and of its 
children in school as in our own country, and by the arbitrament 
of the sword, as well as by the more peaceful one of the arts and 
sciences, has raised itself from an isolated stagnant culture, counted 
all but barbarism by the rest of the world, to a dignified and re- 
spected place among the great powers—in fact the great power, if 
the test be its substitutions for England by American statesmen as 
the great political bogey. 

If Japan is the most brilliant example of this use of education, 
the Philippines form the most instructive and the creditable one. 
Here literally the pen was substituted for the sword, and soldiers 
in uniform stacked arms and taught the young idea how to shoot. 
One generation may see an entire people change its language and 
its culture. In less than twelve years, approximately one million 
recruits have been added to English-speaking peoples. And in 
their school, 400,000 are now receiving a practical industrial 
training, dignifying labor among a people where it has hitherto been 
despised. This is a far larger percentage than of our own children 
who have received such training. In many cases, the significance 
of this work is unique, for the children are literally paid to go to 
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school, since the product of their instruction is of a distinct com- 
mercial value. 

But neither of these illustrations can compare in promise with 
that of the Chinese. Trained for centuries to consider the scholar 
as the proper leader in society, to look upon education as the proper 
means for securing stability and the raising of individuals to the 
highest degree of serviceability to the state, they need only the 
substitution of the content of western education, a substitution 
now rapidly going on. Centuries ahead of western nations in their 
attitude toward education, they are two or three centuries behind 
in their conception of content and method. And now, seeming to 
realize their retardation in this respect, they are devoting their 
energies to a national rejuvenation through education. Here again 
the missionary educators were pioneers. But a half-century of their 
endeavor had made it clear even to the old government that a 
modern education system was their one hope of national salvation. 
Since 1895 these changes have been going on, and since 1905 there 
have been definite governmental attempts to build up a modern 
system. Fifteen years of toleration, and half that of encourage- 
ment were sufficient to overthrow a government of several centuries 
and produce evidence of a new vitality in a culture the oldest in 
existence. A country that for centuries has looked upon all things 
foreign as worthy of contempt now borrows, bodily, despised foreign 
educational system. Even now there are more than 50,000 schools 
of the new type; they have held an educational exhibit of 34,000 
pieces; they have educational associations and conferences, and the 
book publishers and agents are in the field. A flood of Republican 
school readers is spreading over the land. The new national 
minister of education, in this current year, officially states the aim 
of education as follows: (1) industrial; (2) aesthetic; (3) moral, 
inculcating the ideas of liberty, equality, fraternity; (4) military, 
and (5) political, inculcating world-wide views and sympathies. A 
phonetic script is being introduced and the Central Education 
Conference, under the leadership of the director of education of one 
of the provinces, recommends the elimination of Confucian worship 
from the schools and even stamps with favor the denial of the 
recognition of Confucius as the patron saint of education. When 
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the nation can support at one time 15,000 students in a neighboring 
foreign country, and send almost two thousand to more or less 
hostile or contemptuous nations half around the globe, what may 
be expected in the course of a generation? This past summer, 
despite unfavorable financial conditions, one province sent sixty 
students abroad; eight to England to study moral affairs, six to 
Germany to study military affairs, twenty students of mineralogy 
to Belgium, ten to United States to study industry, eight to France 
to study law, eight to Italy to study mathematics, and eight to 
Japan to study politics. We may think the directing officials were 
ill advised, especially in the last of the selections, but we cannot but 
see that the recognition of the cosmopolitanism of learning will have 
tremendous influence in giving to nearly one-half of the human race 
a more appropriate place in modern culture. It may be, after all, 
that the white man’s burden is to be borne by the humble 
pedagogue. 

As a result of a century’s broadening of the scope of human 
relationships, education is no longer merely the petty concern of 
the pedagogue; the problems of public-school work are not the 
trivial details of method or the dreary routine of classroom pro- 
cedure; the problems of education are the focusing of all the great 
problems of society for the presentation to the coming generation 
with the hopes that when thus concentrated and defined they may 
be better understood and more nearly mastered. 

4. A fourth aspect of this social significance of education, and 
closely related to the previous one of the conquest of one cuiture by 
another, is its use in the amalgamation of races as the means of 
assimilating new factors into the body politic. Here again the 
value of education stands out in strong contrast to the long-tedious 
and wasteful methods of former times. War eliminated many of 
the best and secured amalgamation only by destroying some of the 
most valuable mental and moral traits of the survivors. Trade and 
commerce leave the hostilities which have always followed the 
Jewish race. Religious conversion has seldom been able to work 
successfully on a large scale without the accompaniment of war. 
It took ten mediaeval centuries to produce the fusion and transfer 
of ancient culture, and the amalgamation of hostile races into a 
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stable society. But in this country we are attempting in a single 
generation a larger task of race amalgamation, and with certain 
elements of this new peoples almost as large a task of culture 
transference. For the decade from 1899-1910 almost 10,000,000 
immigrants were absorbed into our social body. Of these 89.5 
per cent came from lands where our language was not spoken and a 
very large part of these from culture surroundings very different 
from our own. In the last ten years, more than 25 per cent of the 
1,000,000 immigrants each year, to use approximate figures, were 
unable to read or write any language. Remoteness in culture and 
total illiteracy became increasingly more pronounced each year. 
We are depending almost wholly upon education as the only formal 
means of bringing about the assimilation of these alien peoples. 
The informal education gained through industry does not affect 
very markedly the more fundamental aspects of approximation to 
new social, moral, and political standards; and such assimilation as 
comes through early participation in political affairs is necessarily 
of no more general character or on no higher plane than that gained 
through economic relationships. One of the sins of this generation 
that will return to plague future ones is the general corruption of 
these more recent additions to our body politic by the dominant 
political parties. On the other hand, one of the most cheering 
evidences of the success of public-school education is the results 
among the immigrants and their children. It is not simply the 
fact that the percentage of illiteracy among native children of the 
foreign born was less than the illiteracy of the country as a whole, 
or even of the native children of the native born, but it is the con- 
crete evidence visible to everyone who comes in contact with school 
work with foreign children. The difficulties to be overcome are 
not those of language. The necessity of learning a second language 
has positive educational advantages. But it is the substitution of 
new moral ideals and cultural accomplishments for old ones that is 
crucial. For we are witnessing, especially in our cities, the evil 
result of this incomplete transition, where the process has been so 
rapid that the control of the parental culture and ideals. as well as 
authority, is lost and little but the superficial of the new obtained. 
But it is clear in this respect, if in no other, that the perpetuity and 
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improvement of our culture depends almost wholly upon formal 
educational means. 

5. For the fifth phase of these fundamental changes we may turn 
next to a more inclusive aspect of the subject and consider education 
as a general means of social reform. This is so obvious that to the 
school teacher it would not need to be argued. Do we not have 
Arbor Days, Memorial Days, Boy Scout Days, International Peace 
Days, with local variants of Big Navy Days? Humane education 
has its place in the curriculum by law; so does scientific temperance, 
which too often is neither scientific nor temperate; moral prophy- 
laxis has its numerous advocates. There are Mother’s Days, 
Health Days, Municipal Days, Conservation Days, Flower Days, 
Fire Prevention Days. We “clean up the town” and fight tuber- 
culosis through school children; they fight the hookworm, swat the 
flies, and after they have carried on all sorts of altruistic Christmas 
propagandas for generations they will now be “spugging”’ for us for 
a few years to come. The school becomes a savings bank, an 
insurance company, a self-governing political body, all in the cause 
of social reforms. Physicians are now proposing that the schools 
be made permanent centers of municipal health inspection. 

Far more significant than these superficial and rather obvious 
aspects of the argument, is the fact that almost all important and 
fundamental social reform movements are now considered as 
educative in their nature and to a large degree use educational 
methods. Modern charity seeks not only to relieve the recipient 
but more especially to aid him to an independent position. With 
the juvenile this is practically always through schools; not the 
old-time workhouse school, but industrial schools of a far different 
type. Charity to adults so far as possible takes similar forms. 
The direction and supervision of philanthropy has become a pro- 
fession or a business, to be prepared for by a long course of 
professional training. 

It is now generally recognized that the best way to attack 
poverty, disease, and various forms of delinquency is by preventive 
measures, and that the chief preventive measure is education. 
Through adequate industrial training poverty will be avoided, 
through vocational guidance industrial misfits and blind alleys will 
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be avoided and a social stability favored. Modern hygiene finds 
a far wider exposition through the schools than it does through the 
medical profession. The suffrage movement, at least in most 
countries, finds its normal method of offense to be educational 
rather than militant. Socialism works definitely through its 
educational propaganda. 

6. A sixth point can only be mentioned; for, in a somewhat 
more general way than as the method of social reform, education 
has come to be recognized as one, if not the prominent, method of 

_ stable political and economic advance. The first clear recognition 
of this function of education came in response to Fichte’s addresses 
to the German nation in 1807-8, when he recommended this 
remedy as antidote to the Napoleonic subjugation. How successful 
the remedy was, 1870 demonstrated, and the prominent place of 
Germany in international politics and in industry yet illustrates. 
In our own history it has been repeatedly stated by leaders from 
Washington and Jefferson to the present and quite generally 
recognized by the people themselves that the stability and develop- 
ment of our political institutions depended on the education of the 
masses as well as that of leaders. Not only upon their general 
intelligence, but now more clearly seen upon definite political 
instruction. In no less degree does the same hold true of economic 
development. No clearer recognition of this has been given than 
by the deliberate adoption on the part of the British government 
of an extensive scheme of industrial education as a means for 
meeting German industrial competition. And there is no more 
outstanding illustration of the way in which national handicraft in 
natural resources can be overcome by industrial, technical, and 
commercial education. The astonishing advance of Germany 
during the last century is due in their own estimate as well as in 
that of others to this more than to any other one factor. 

Advance in general economic intelligence as well as in technical 
skill and commercial ability is also dependent on education. Only 
by such general instruction can society destroy such doctrines of 
the wage-earner that there is general advantage in destruction of 
property or of luxurious waste in making work or as held by the 
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employer that considerations other than legal ones have no place in 
competitive business. 

7. Concerning the reciprocating influence of this broadening 
function of education on the technical theory and methodology of 
education much might be said, as a seventh count in the argument, 
but this is chiefly of interest to the professional student of education 
and to the educational administrator. Every expansion in political 
rights and powers is followed by an expansion of the curriculum by 
a further inclusion in the curriculum of the political and social 
sciences. A study of textbooks reveals this clearly. At times, as 
in the period immediately following the American Revolution, 
such changes have been very pronounced. In a similar way each 
increase of power over Nature has resulted in the wider inclusion of 
the sciences. And especially as the social as well as the intellectual 
significance of the sciences is realized has this been true. 
Undoubtedly the growing recognition of the significance of physio- 
logical chemistry and synthetic chemistry has been a powerful 
influence toward the inclusion of the so-called household arts in 
public schools and colleges and universities all over this land. 
It is a far deeper thing, and in hopes of a far greater result, that the 
introduction of some practical training will meet immediate needs 
of the masses of the people. It bears within it the possibility of 
fundamental industrial, social, and moral changes. 

This reciprocal influence on the theory of education is nowhere 
more clearly seen than in the various phases of professional educa- 
tion. In so far as the social point of view is substituted for the 
individual one, any profession becomes liberal in exactly the same 
sense as the traditional liberal professions. The Hippocratic oath 
may have called the attention of generations of medical students to 
the social character of their profession, but more has been accom- 
plished in one generation through the realization that disease to a 
very large extent is a social phenomena, due to social condition, to 
transmission through personal contact, and that its cure is quite as 
largely of social as of individual significance. Preventive medicine, 
conservation of health, and similar movements are the outcome of 
this newer point of view in professional education. How much 
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might be done for our modern business and for economic conditions 
in general through the organization of a professional training on a 
similar basis remains to be seen, awaits even yet the men of vision 
to lead the way. There was a time when more than 70 per cent of 
college graduates entered the ministry, and college education for 
them was liberalizing. Now more (30 per cent) enter business than 
enter any other single line. How much of a definite professional 
training, of this liberalizing, socializing character, does the pros- 
pective business man get in the present college curriculum? In 
general, this reciprocal influence on the theory of education is forc- 
ing not so much a rejection of the old as a restatement of it. The 
liberality of an education in any time is to be measured not in the 
old terms of criticism of life, to use Matthew Arnold’s words, as in 
the new terms of contribution to life. 

This developing view of human relationships and of contribution 
to social welfare as the test of formal, especially professional, 
education is forcing a greater differentiation in institutional educa- 
tion—one of our greatest educational needs, if not the greatest. 
We are yet under the incubus of the belief that democracy means 
uniformity. We believe in one public school for all, one high 
school for all, even one type of college course for all. The mania for 
standardization and organization leads us to forget, not only that 
variation is a prerequisite of selection and progress, but that 
variation is a necessity of stable life. Our greatest need on the side 
of organization to meet this developing view of society which posits 
a greater integration is a greater differentiation of schools. Not 
all children need the same kind of elementary education; in the 
secondary a greater diversity is needed than even in the higher 
fields, as it applies to a so much greater proportion of our popula- 
tion; and yet there is scarcely any diversification and that which 
is developing meets with great hostility. 

8. Finally, we are coming to consider education as the means of 
progress, the method of social evolution. By it the present can 
determine or at least influence profoundly the future. By it one 
generation in turn hands on to the coming one that which it received 
from the past, modified by its own estimates of worth, added to by 
its own endeavors, passed through the medium of its own experi- 
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ences. It is through education, as thus considered, that social 
evolution is raised to a higher plane than that of all pre-social 
evolution. Progress becomes cumulative in its effect, geometric 
in its ratio. By education, the achievements or characteristics of 
one generation are handed on to the next. [If it is the nontrans- 
missibility of acquired characteristics that constitutes natural 
selection the chief method of organic evolution, it is this very 
feature that constitutes education the method of social evolution. 
It is because in very recent times this process has become a con- 
scious one that the subject assigned for discussion in this paper has 
significance. Not but what this conception of education has been 
held in various times in the past by those with a vision. In the 
seventeenth century it was revealed to Francis Bacon, who com- 
mended to all devotees of science and philosophy the study of the 
process he termed “tradition,” the process by which one generation 
hands on its inheritance and its achievements to the coming one; 
and commended the conscious control of this process in the service 
of progress. It is due to this conception that Aristotle, though 
with no definite idea of social progress, called education a practical, 
as opposed to the theoretical sciences, and made it subordinate to 
politics. It is due to the gradual realization of this conception of 
education during the last century by society as a whole that 
education has become the process outlined in this discussion. 
Hence in conclusion, if I may speak for the largest group of 
professional men and women in our society, I would formulate this 
argument in terms of a plea of public education: a plea to the 
scientist, that he be interested not only in the new interpretation 
of phenomena, and in the new control of natural forces; but also in 
the dissemination of scientific knowledge and scientific methods of 
thought and procedure among the masses, and thus assist in the 
control of the greatest of all forces, public opinion and the social 
will; to the economist, that he be interested not only in the inves- 
tigation and interpretation of the economic phenomena of society, 
but also in that institution which touches more lives and those lives 
more powerfully than any other save possibly the state itself, that 
it be not one of the most wasteful of institutions in the expenditure 
of human energy, and relatively one of the most inefficient in the 
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expenditure of social wealth; to the historian, that he realize that 
the vital connection in the continuity of history is to be made in 
the transmission of the achievements and standards of the past to 
the coming generation; that the really vital thing in history is the 
teaching of history to the end that historic forces and institutions be 
generally understood and conserved; to the sociologist that he also 
give attention to the problems of public education, a social process 
now so influenced by the general principles which are fundamental 
to his science that it has become the chief means by which society 
seeks to accomplish a great variety of its purposes—to assist its 
helpless; to correct its delinquents; to improve its dependents; 
to equalize its opportunities; to preserve its resources; to lift up 
the lowly races; to amalgamate alien races; to preserve its hard- 
won wealth of culture; to perpetuate the results of its age-long 
struggle with Nature; to render stable the trumphs over the limi- 
tations of human nature; the process by which it seeks to realize in 
coming generations those ideals which are promulgated by the 
present as an aspiration or as a vision of possible attainment. 
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History is so susceptible to every kind of influence that it is 
more difficult to define even than sociology. I shall not attempt 
to define it, further than to say that it is concerned with the life 
of man in the past. But the life of man in the past is an immense \ 
subject, and even with our limited sources of information it is 
quite impossible to fix the attention upon everything that man has 
done in the past. The historian has therefore to select, to devote 
himself to what interests him in the past, to emphasize those 
aspects of the past which he deems important. Undoubtedly one 
historian will differ from another in this respect. But in spite 
of individual differences, the historians of any age are likely to 
find those aspects of the past interesting or important which are 
in some way connected with the intellectual or social conditions 
of the age in which they live; so that the historical work that is 
most characteristic of any time may be regarded as embodying 
an interpretation of the past in terms of present social interests. 

This manner of defining the function of history finds some 
support in the current trend of scientific thought. The latest 
fashion among psychologists and philosophers seems to be to 
regard the individual intelligence, not as an instrument suited to 
furnish an absolute test of objective truth, but rather as a tool 
pragmatically useful in enabling the individual to find his way 
about in a disordered objective world. In like manner, one may 
conveniently regard the general intellectual activity of any period— 
the common ideas and beliefs, the prepossessions and points of 
view—as having had its origin in practical interests, and as deriving 
its validity from the service it renders in solving the problems 

* From Proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 
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that grow out of community life. Historical thinking is part of 
this intellectual activity, and like philosophy and science, literature 
or theology, it is a social instrument, helpful in getting the world’s 
work more effectively done. 

And if we turn to the history of history, we find always a pretty 
close connection between the characteristic historical work of any 
period and the fundamental prepossessions of the time in which 
it falls. In the Middle Ages, the study of the past reflected the 
religious and ecclesiastical interests of that age. Protestant and 
Catholic historians of the sixteenth century found interesting and 
important those aspects of the past which threw light on the theo- 
logical and political quarrels of the Reformation. In the eighteenth 
century, Monarchy and Church found a certain justification in 
the Acta Sanctorum and the great documentary collections of the 
benedictines; while the practical value of charters inspired the 
work of Mabillon, who founded the science of diplomatics. But 
in the latter part of the century, when social needs ran counter to 
established authority, the reformers turned again to the past and 
found there arguments suited to revolution. 

It is characteristic of every age to think that “we are the 
people’; and in our own day historians, with justifiable pride in 
their achievements, have sometimes supposed that a method of 
studying history has at last been discovered which owes nothing 
to time or place; a scientific method, which enables us to study 
the past definitively, if only it is applied in a thoroughgoing manner. 
But this attitude is less common today than it was fifteen or twenty 
years ago; and perhaps it is possible even now to indicate, in a 
general way, how the study and writing of history during the last 
half-century has been determined by the pressure of social problems 


and ideals. 


I 
The period from 1815 to about 1850 was one of immense activity 
in the study and writing of history; and the inspiration and deter- 
mining influence of much of this work was the French Revolution 
and the problems it left unsettled. To the generation after 1815, 
it seemed, indeed, that all questions were unsettled; and as the 
disillusioned found refuge from the present in an ideal Middle Age, 
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or in the world of dreams, so philosophers and statesmen and 
politicians and historians, who were often politicians if not states- 
men, turned to the past to rediscover the principles of ordered 
social life. 

Of the questions which the Revolution left unsettled, perhaps 
the most pressing was political in its nature. In France and 
Germany, if not also in England, the Revolution destroyed all 
concensus of opinion as to the fundamental principles of govern- 
ment and public law. For two generations party divisions turned 
on this issue; and we might expect to find, as we do in fact find, 
that historians and statesmen, when they turned to the past, were 
primarily interested in its political and legal aspects: they wanted 
the past to tell them what law really was after all, and what kind 
of government would prove most stable. It was therefore an age 
of political historians, and each political party—Absolutist, 
Doctrinaire-Liberal, Historic-Rights, Whig, Republican, Radical— 
found support in history for its practical program. 

But undoubtedly the strong trend of the period, in practical 
politics and in educated opinion, at least until about 1840, was 
toward moderation and compromise. The golden mean was found 
an excellent substitute for theories pressed to their logical conclu- 
sion. Few could deny, after 1815, that institutions are bound to 
change; and although Joseph De Maistre thought that the Revo- 
lution was an evidence of God’s wrath which could be appeased 
only by a return to the Old Régime, even Louis XVIII, who had 
learned something, however little he had forgotten, knew that this 
was impossible. On the other hand, few were ready to maintain 
that the Revolution had ushered in that golden age which the 
philosophers dreamed of. To find the middle way between reaction 
and change, to reconcile liberty and authority—to ‘nationalize 
royalty and to royalize France,’ as Decazes formulated the prob- 
lem—was therefore a principal motive. 

And historians, for the most part, reflect this practical motive; 
even French historians, balancing the evils of the Revolution against 
its benefits; hitting upon this or that aspect of the Revolution as 
the Revolution, and regarding all else as a betrayal of it. The 
favorite method, among French historians, of reconciling liberty 
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and authority was embodied in the theory of the Frankish con- 
quest, put into classical form by Augustin Thierry, and to be found 
in nearly every history written in France before 1830; a theory 
which appealed to the anti-Teutonic sentiment of the time, and 
yet justified both the Revolution and the Restoration; for the 
Revolution did well, according to this theory, in abolishing class 
distinctions which the meddling Germans had established in the 
fifth century, but it did ill in substituting for the historic monarchy 
borrowed republican institutions so unsuited to the kindly nature 
of Jacques Bonhomme. 

In Germany, an even more effective “remedy for the eighteenth 
century and the malady of vain speculation” was discovered. 
To bind past and present in indissoluble union by grafting new 
institutions on old custom was the program of the moderate party; 
and German jurists and historians furnished a complete justifica- 
tion for this policy in the doctrine of historical continuity. Having 
no faith in the revolutionary doctrine of natural law and abstract 
rights, they searched for evidence of such law and rights precisely 
where it could by no means be found, that is to say, in history; 
and in history they found, providentially, no natural rights, but 
only historic rights; right, indeed, they identified with fact, and 
conceived of true progress in terms of race experience; an expe- 
rience registered in that predestined succession of events which 
could never be either greatly accelerated or permanently retarded 
by conscious effort. This idea, applied to law by Savigny, and 
to politics by Ranke and his disciples, was the strongest bulwark 
of that generation against the opposite dangers of revolution and 
reaction. Jurist and historian, employing critical methods of 
research which could not be questioned, and basing their conclu- 
sions upon the most exhaustive investigation, united in announcing 
that the French Revolution was a necessary mistake—an event 
which had done a certain amount of good undoubtedly, but which, 
by virtue of having departed from approved German precedents, 
had done it in a very bad manner. 

This conception of history found support in the prevailing 
idealism, which furnished just those basic principles that were 
necessary to a complete philosophy. For although history was 
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regarded as a necessary and gradual process, it was not, in the 
main, regarded as a natural process; not conceived as the result 
of forces inherent in society, but rather as the expression of God’s 
will, or of the beneficent primal force, clearly manifested in some 
particular form—in the Church, according to De Maistre; in the 
State, according to the loyal supporters of the Prussian monarchy; 
in great men, according to Carlyle; in certain transcendent ideas, 
according to Ranke and Michelet. It was, therefore, quite legiti- 
mate to deal with history as St. Augustine and Bossuet had dealt 
with it, that is to say, representatively; to select, out of all the 
past, particular activities, such as political activities, or the acts 
of heroes, as summing up the whole of history’s meaning; or, 
rather, as revealing that meaning progressively; for history was 
to be understood, also, as the realization of the “one increasing 
purpose,” leading up to certain desired ends—to the Reform bill 
or the July Monarchy, to the mystical Liberty of Michelet or the 
Fraternity of Louis Blanc, to the blessings of American federal 
democracy, to the fostering care of the Hohenzollerns. The 
quintessence of the historical thinking of the age is in Hegel’s 
Philosophy of History, in which the whole life of humanity is seen 
to be but the projection in time of the Absolute Idea, the Weltgeist, 
“whose works are always good and whose latest work is best.”’ 


II 


Of the influences which contributed, during the third quarter 
of the century, to enlarged conception of the content of history, 
the work of the earlier sociologists was one. Toward the middle 
of the century, von Mohl and von Stein in Germany, Comte in 
France, and Spencer in England were defining “‘society”’ as some- 
thing distinct from the state, and fundamental to it. The idea 
was at least as old as Harrington, but the discoveries of natural 
science gave it a new significance. Spencer, applying the bio- 
logical analogy, conceived of society as an organism, in its origin 
and development conditioned by forces that were inherent, and 
capable of a purely natural explanation; of which the corollary 
was that great men, ideas, institutions—the state being one, and 
perhaps not the most important—were only the particular mani- 
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festations of history and not its substance. It is true that his- 
torians were not then, or ever after, carried away with the notion 
that society is an organism; but they found it increasingly difficult 
to maintain, in the old manner, that the sum and substance of 
history is past politics. Treitschke was in fact defending the 
doctrine against Lorenz von Stein in Germany before it was 
officially declared in England, and Freeman’s famous epigram was 
already something of an anachronism when it was adopted as the 
motto of the Johns Hopkins Studies. 

Practical conditions, however, had probably more to do with 
enriching the historian’s conception of the content of history than 
speculative thought; and of these practical conditions, perhaps 
the most important was the growing complexity of social problems 
for which the older liberalism furnished no solution. Classical 
economists and liberal statesmen had hoped that if the state 
guaranteed individual freedom, of which free contract was an 
essential element, all would be well. ‘‘With the ever-greater 
realization of this principle,” said Gavour, “there must follow a 
greater welfare for all, but especially for the least favored classes.” 
But it was not to be. Even a “calico millennium,” upon which 
Carlyle poured the vials of his wrath, was not ushered in. Free 
competition meant free exploitation. Chattel slavery might be 
abolished in the West Indies, but the existence of wage slavery at 
Manchester made it clear that the state had something more to do 
at home than to guarantee free contract. In England, indeed, 
the factory legislation antedated the free-trade budget; and in 
every country, from the middle of the century, problems of govern- 
ment became increasingly economic and social in their nature. 
Even the political historian, therefore, seeing with his own eyes 
how much industrial conditions had to do with present politics, 
could with difficulty avoid the conclusion that they might have 
had something to do with past politics as well. 

The economists themselves proved to the historian that this 
was so. John Stuart Mill, the greatest of the classical school, 
pointed out the weakness of the laissez-faire theory. According 
to some, the remedy for false theory was more theory, and they 
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labored to found the new science of sociology. Others felt that 
less theory was the thing. Roscher, borrowing his method from 
history, founded the school of economic historians, whose fruitful 
researches made it clear, to them at least, that political history 
and the fate of governments were mainly determined by the 
material interests. The theory of the Economic Interpretation 
of History followed in due time. Without committing them- 
selves to the theory, historians admitted, willingly enough, the 
importance of the results of economic research for the under- 
standing of history. 

The economists were not alone in borrowing the historical 
method. Everyone borrowed it. Disciples inspired by the 
enthusiasm of Jacob Grimm traced the history of language. Scherer 
and Sainte-Beuve, renouncing dogmatic canons, interpreted 
literature as the product of time and place. Baur and the Tiibingen 
school of theology applied the principle of relativity to dogma. 
The great Hegel himself distilled the acid which dissolved his own 
absolutism; and philosophers who could not follow Schopenhauer 
into pessimism turned themselves into historians and wrote histories 
of philosophy instead of philosophies of history. What, then, was 
to become of history proper, every part of the past having been 
appropriated by some special discipline? In those days, many 
were favorably impressed with the splendid paradox of Seeley, 
that since everything was history there was no need of historians. 
But historians themselves, instead of surrendering their subject, 
enlarged it. Since every aspect of life and thought can be so 
profitably studied in the light of its past, it must be, they said, 
that every aspect of a people’s past contributes to its history. 

And after all, this conclusion was of undoubted orthodoxy. 
For Savigny had conceived of law as the expression of the whole 
life of a people, something to be discovered by jurists rather than 
imposed by statesmen. If so, then it was natural to suppose that 
the state, which declared the law, must itself be the product of 
the national life. But the logic of events was needed to prove 
this corollary. It was characteristic of the earlier liberalism to 
make a fetish of constitutions, to think of liberty as a recorded 
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definition rather than as a living fact.t The spirit of the generation 
of 1830 is revealed in Guizot, with solemn confidence battening 
down explosive social forces under a revised charter; in Macaulay, 
resting the edifice of human happiness upon the fragile foundation 
of a reform bill; in Webster and Calhoun, regarding the Union 
as the product of the Constitution, a union created by definition, 
existing, one might suppose, mainly for dialectical purposes. But 
the events of 1848 and after made it clear that the life of nations 
could not be run in the rigid mold of written law or formulated 
custom. Bismarck, Cayour, and Lincoln all held to a higher law 
than constitutions or resolutions o of parliaments. This higher law, 
which determined states and constitutions, was seen to be the 
nation itself. The unification of Germany, Italy, and the United 
States, by triumphantly demonstrating the reality of national 
sentiment, made it difficult to deny that a state as John Richard 
Green said, “is accidental, it can be made or unmade; but a nation 
is something real which can be neither made nor destroyed.’” 


These conditions, which it has seemed worth while to present 
in a single view, were doubtless only the more geaeral and obvious 


influences which have contributed during the last half-century to 
enlarge the historian’s conception of the content of history. In 
this respect, their effects were not, it need hardly be said, precisely 
the same everywhere, or everywhere felt at the same time. The 
earliest marked revival of interest in what may be called culture 
history was in Germany, during the two decades after 1850—a 
revival mainly inspired by the social ferment of the revolutionary 
movement, but partly also by interest in classical studies. German 
enthusiasm for classical antiquity, especially on its aesthetic side, 
which dates from Winckelmann, and was so immensely stimulated 
by Goethe, led naturally to the study of classical and Renaissance 

* The point of view is well expressed by Lieber, writing in 1853: “Our age is 
stamped by no characteristic more deeply than by a desire to establish and extend 
freedom in the political societies of mankind The first half of our century has 
produced several hundred political constitutions, some few of substantial and stirling 


worth, . . . . but all of them testifying to the endeavors of our age, and plainly 
pointing to the high problem that must be solved.” —On Civil Liberty and Self-Govern- 


ment, p. 2 (ed. 1859). 
2 Stephens, Letters of John Richard Green, p. 391. 
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history. Grote had his own reasons for being interested in political 
history; but German historians who came to the subject through 
art or archaeology could hardly miss the importance of other aspects 
of Greek or Roman society. Curtius,* who was associated with 
Brandis and Otfried Miiller, was the first historian to deal ade- 
quately with the aesthetic side of Greek civilization; and it was 
Friedlander, a classical philologist, archaeologist, and Homeric 
critic, whose Sittengeschichte? made the empire something more 
than a list of good and bad emperors, and prepared the way for 
the later work of Marquardt’ in Germany, and the less compre- 
hensive but excellent work of Mr. Dill‘ and Ward Fowler’ in 
England. Burckhardt was a pupil of Kugler, and came to history 
through the study of art history. In 1860 he published Die Cultur 
der Renaissance in Italien, which Lord Acton pronounces “the most 
penetrating and subtle treatise on the history of civilization that 
exists in literature.” It was followed, seven years later, by a 
second work on the same period, the Geschichte der Renaissance in 
Italien. In 1854 a lesser man than Burckhardt, Gregorovius, 
compounded of Goethe, Hegel, and the social ferment of 1848, 
was in Italy, already possessed of the idea for his history of the 
Roman city,® which was to reveal the persistence of classical 
influences through the Middle Ages. 

During the same period the revolutionary movement was 
having its effects upon the study of national history. After the 
collapse of the Revolution, Riehl, who had been a member of the 
German National Assembly, began the publication of his Natur- 
geschichte,’ a comprehensive and valuable study of German civiliza- 


1 Griechische Geschichte (3 vols.), 1857-67. 

2 Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms in der Zeit von August bis sum Auseang 
der Antonine, 1862. 

3 Romische Staatsverwaliung (3 vols.), 1873-78; Das Privatleben der Romer, 1879-82. 

4 Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, 1898; Roman Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, 1905. 

5 Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, 1909. 

6 Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, 1859-72; English Translation in 13 
vols., 1894-1900. 

7 Die Naturgeschichte des Volkes als Grundlage einer deutschen Social-Politik, 
1851-60. 
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tion. Freytag, one of the editors of the liberal journal Die Grenz- 
boten, and the author of comedies and novels which celebrate the 
virtues of the common people, published the brilliant Ausbilder 
aus der deutschen Vergangenheit between the years 1859 and 1867. 
At the same time Janssen was preparing for his monumental work 
on the German Reformation.’ It was in 1854 that he expressed 
to Béhmer his intention of studying the history of the German 
people in a broader way than had been done—“ not to give marked 
preference to so-called leading state events, but to depict the 
German national life in all its varying conditions.”? It need hardly 
be said that the work itself, supplemented by many others, has 
shown us how much more there was in the Reformation than is 
revealed in Banke’s Zeitalter. 

In France, the immediate effect of the failure of the Revolution 
was to destroy the prestige of the liberal historians: Thiers, 
“concealing his opinion of Napoleon in twenty volumes” in order 
to contrast the achievements of the Emperor with the failures 
of the Citizen King; Michelet, waving the mantle of Danton; 
Lamartine, alternately preaching Girondin republicanism and 
defending Robespierre against the Rolands; Louis Blanc, proving 
that Fraternity was destined to be the last happy state of humanity. 
During the Empire conservative historians turned to the eighteenth 
century to see if it was as bad as painted by these writers. But 
the good side of the Old Régime was to be found only if one left 
the beaten path of external political history, court intrigue, diplo- 
macy, and wars; and its rehabilitation, begun by De Tocqueville? ; 
and Le Play‘ and continued later by Taine,’ Sorel,° and many 
lesser men, such as Babeau,’ involved, therefore, much attention 
to social history; to the condition of agriculture and industry, 

* Not published, however, till many years later; Geschichte des deutschen Volkes 
seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters (8 vols.), 1878-94. 

? From the preface to the 15th German edition of the Geschichte. 

3 L’ancien régime et la Révolution, 1856. 

4 La reform sociale, 1864. 5 L’ancien régime, 1876. 

6 L’Europe et la Révolution francaise: les meeurs politiques et les traditions, 1885. 

7 Le village sous l’ancien régime, 1878; La ville sous l’ancien régime, 1880; La vie 
rurale dans l’ancienne France, 1883; Les artisans et les domestiques d’autrefois, 1886; 
Les bourgeois d’autrefois, 1886. 
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popular education and religious life, the practical as well as the 
intellectual aspects of the humanitarian movement. The work 
of De Tocqueville, especially if we include the Democracy in 
America, was perhaps the most important influence, of a literary 
character, in directing the attention of French historians to those 
aspects of history which the admirers of the Revolution had 
neglected. 

Religion, more especialiy, had been regarded by the earlier 
French historians as a negligible quantity—after the manner of 
Voltaire. Fustel de Coulanges, who renounced the liberal tradi- 
tion in so many respects, aimed to shown, in his brilliant Cité 
Antique, published in 1864, that religion, so far from being a 
negligible quantity, furnished the key which alone would unlock 
the secrets of history, at least so far as the classical world was 
concerned. The works of Renan," who was less easily seduced by 
a neat hypothesis, were even more effective in revealing the intimate 
connection between religious belief and intellectual development, 
and the influence upon both of social conditions. And Taine’s 
History of English Literature, published in 1863, was of similar 
import. Designed as an application of the author’s scientific 
theories to the study of history, it was nevertheless far more 
successful in revealing the relation of literature and history than 
it was in propagating the philosophy which is exposed in the 
introduction. Indeed, the dogmatic manner in which Taine 
proclaimed his pseudo-scientific theories has somewhat obscured 
the wide and very real influence of his works. Historians repudiate 
his philosophy, and criticize his scholarship; but they have adopted 
the fundamental idea, which all his works enforce, that history is 
concerned, not merely with political history, but with the whole 
social life of nations. 

And in this respect, his influence was perhaps not less in England 
than in France. His unblushing hostility to the Revolution, and 
his frank admiration for English institutions disposed Englishmen 
to a sympathetic interest in his works, which were in fact imme- 
diately translated. They appeared, moreover, at a time when 


t Vie de Jesus, 1863; Les apétres, 1866; Saint Paul, 1869; Les evangiles et les 
seconde génération chrétienne, 1877. 
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social and intellectual conditions in England were directing the 
attention of English historians to the social and intellectual aspects 
of the past—the period when public opinion was much occupied 
with suffrage extension; with social amelioration; with religious 
reform; with the bearing of scientific rationalism upon conduct 
and morality: Huxley was warring with bishops, bishops meddling 
with the higher criticism; Lecky was occupied with the history 
of rationalism and morals,’ and Goldwin Smith beginning to be 
troubled by the riddle of existence in a way not to be suspected 
by those who had listened, in 1860, to his Oxford lectures; Ruskin, 
who had settled the question of free will at the age of ten by jumping 
up and down the nursery stairs, was arraigning English society 
n Fors Clavigera—the period between the publication of Ecce Homoi 
and Robert Elsmere, when John Richard Green, so susceptible to 
all the influences of the time, discovered that one could not under- 
stand the history of the English bishops without understanding 
the whole life of the English people. 

The influences which produced such works as Riehl’s and 
Burckhardt’s in Germany were without much effect upon English 
scholarship in the two decades after 1850; and in the seventies 
Green and Lecky were therefore pioneers in exploring the 
broader field of history. Green’s friendly quarrel with Freeman 
over what he called “pragmatic and external history” may be 
followed in the correspondence. “The question between us,” 
he says, “‘is a strictly historical one. It is simply whether history 
is to deal with only one set of facts and documents relating to a 
period, or with all the facts and documents it can find.’? In the 
Short History, which appeared in 1874, he attempted to deal with 
all the facts—‘‘to pass lightly over details of foreign wars and 
diplomacy, the personal adventures of kings and nobles, the pomp 
of courts, or the intrigue of favorites, and to dwell at length on the 
incidents of that constitutional, intellectual, and social advance 
in which we read the history of the nation itself.” Three years 
later Lecky found it necessary, since “the history of a nation may 

* History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe, 1865; 
History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne, 1869. 

2 Letters of John Richard Green, p. 360. 
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be written in so many ways,” to indicate the way in which he 
proposed to deal with the eighteenth century: “It has been my 
object to disengage from the great mass of facts those which relate 
to the permanent forces of the nation, or which indicate some of the 
more enduring forces of the national life." How much the 
knowledge of English history has been enriched, since the days of 
Green and Lecky, by the study of its economic and social aspects, 
need not be detailed; the works of Seebohm and Maitland, of 
Gross and Vinogradéff, of Trevelyan, Mr. Rose, and Spencer 
Walpole, to mention no others, are known to everyone. 

Historical scholarship in America, apart from the work of 
Bancroft, Motley, Prescott, and Hildreth, scarcely begins before 
1870; and for a generation the influence of Ranke and Freeman 
was very. considerable, so that the broader conception of the 
content of history began to make its way here later even than 
in England. And since the importance of intellectual and religious 
development has been comparatively slight, apparently at least, 
historians, in abandoning the purely political point of view, have 
limited themselves for the most part to exhibiting the influence 
of economic and social conditions upon political history. For 
this purpose, American history presented exceptional opportunities, 
especially in respect to the Colonial period and the period from 
1815 to 1860. The result is that in the last twenty years the 
active study of the economic basis of the Colonial system has 
radically changed the interpretation of Colonial and Revolutionary 
history popularized by Bancroft; while the “high aerial route,” 
by which von Holst formerly conveyed us through the middle 
period, has been abandoned, and innumerable students, inspired 
by such teachers as Turner and McMaster, are now opening a 
new way through the wilderness by minute and special investi- 
gations into the economic and social basis of national expansion. 

After 1870, generally speaking, the main drift and tendency 
in Germany and France was rather toward special investigation 
than toward general works of a constructive character. For two 
decades the Mark controversy and the question of feudal origins 
was of central interest; but attention to every aspect of national 


* History of England in the Eighteenth Century (1878-90,) I, Preface. 
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history has steadily increased, especially in recent years, as religious 
and social problems have become more prominent. German and 
French historians, indeed, have abandoned the political point of 
view rather more completely than English or American historians— 
a fact which may be illustrated by referring to certain compre- 
hensive works which have appeared during the last twenty years. 

Even Treitschke, who denied that society was more than the 
state, described every aspect of national life when he came, in his 
old age, to write the history of Germany in the nineteenth century.’ 
Other conservative historians, untainted by Prussian chauvinism, 
have naturally departed much farther from the earlier ideal. 
Of these, the ablest is Alfred Stern, whose monumental Geschichte 
Europas? is now appearing, six volumes, covering the period from 
1815 to 1848, having been published. Based upon the most 
exact investigation of a wide range of sources, it deals with litera- 
ture and religion, the industrial revolution, and the rise of social 
theories, as well as with problems of government and diplomacy; 
and it deals with them in no perfunctory spirit, but as altogether 
necessary to an understanding of the history of Europe in the 
nineteenth century. 

At the same time the subject of Kulturgeschichte, so successfully 
studied in the earlier period by Burckhardt and Riehl, has become 
the predominant interest in Germany. This has been due partly 
to the reconstruction of early Greek history, which has been made 
possible by the discovery of new archaeological material and the 
study of anthropology and comparative religion. But it is due 
principally no doubt to the remarkable work of Lamprecht, whose 
Deutsche Geschichte‘ led to a pamphlet war,’ unprecedented perhaps 
even in Germany. The work of Lamprecht is important from the 
point of view of method, as well as from the point of view of the 

* Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnien Jahrhundert, 1879-89. 

2 Geschichte Europas seit den Vertragen von 1815 bis zum Frankfurter Frieden von 
1871 (6 vols.), 1894-1911. 

3The most important work in this respect is Eduard Meyer’s Geschichte des 
Altertums (5 vols.), 1894-1902. 

4 Deutsche Geschichte, 1891-1909. 

5 Pirenne, “Une polémique historique en Allemagne,” Revue historique, LXIV, 
50; Dow, “Features of the New History,” Am. Hist. Rev., III, 431. 
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content of history. Of Lamprecht’s method, something will be 
said presently. Here it is only necessary to say that the Deutsche 
Geschichte assumes in the most thoroughgoing way that history 
has to do with every aspect of the social life of man in the past. 
The new school, without occupying the commanding position 
which the Berlin school held in the days of Droysen and Sybel, 
is no longer on the defensive in Germany,' where the publication 
of culture histories is now the order of the day. 

In France, the establishment of the Third Republic was followed 
by a renewed study of the Revolution, which now receives more 
attention than any other phase of national history. To the 
Revolution, indeed, the French bring all their difficulties, hoping 
to find in it their original cause or their final solution. Recent 
religious and ecclesiastical problems have accordingly inspired, 
or have at least been accompanied by, many studies of the religious 
aspects of the Revolution, notably those of Bere,’ Sicard, 
Champion,‘ Gorce,’ and, more especially, Mathiez. But as the 
chief problems in France, as in other countries, are now economic 
and social, the economic and social side of the Revolution is the 
one which receives most attention. The comprehensive Histoire 
socialiste,? written mainly by Jaurés, and written for the working 
men of France, but for all that one of the best histories of the 
Revolution yet written, is significant of the main drift and tendency. 
It was Jaurés indeed who suggested the appointment of the com- 
mission, appointed in fact by the minister of public institution 
with Jaurés at its head, which now has in hand the publication 
of what will eventually be one of the most valuable collections of 


t At present, the controversy rather centers in certain differences between different 
representatives of the new school. Meyer, for example, maintains against Lamprecht 
that the great man may be an original force in history. 

2 Le clergé de France pendant la Révolution, 1g01. 

3 L’ancien clergé de France (2 vols.). 

4 La separation de l’Eglise et de 1’ &lat en 1794, 1903. 

5 Histoire religieuse de la Révolution frangaise, 1909. 

6 Les origines des cults révolulionnaire, 1904; La Theophilanthrope et le culte déca- 
daire, 1904; Rome et le clergé frangaisé sous la Constituéant, 1911; Les conséquences 
religieuses de la journée du 10 aot, 1792, 1911. 

7No date. First volume appeared in 1901. 
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documents for French history; a collection, that is to say, which 
is designed to furnish the completest understanding possible of 
the economic and social conditions of France at the opening of the 
Revolution, and of the changes that were effected between 1789 
and 1800. Happily, the commission is not composed of politicians, 
or the editing intrusted to the “Chef du bureau des proces-verbaux”’ 
and the “Bibliothécaire-adjoint de la Chambre des Députés.” 
That the commission is composed of some of the ablest and most 
prominent French historians is an indication of their interest in 
social and economic history." 

But the attitude which French historians are coming to take 
toward the content of history may be best indicated perhaps by 
referring to certain general histories published during the last 
twenty years. To this task they have not, indeed, brought the 
method of Lamprecht; they have not written culture histories, 
but they have written histories of civilization; the latter being, 
nevertheless, very much like the former with the theory omitted. 
One of the works I have in mind is the Historie générale, of which 
the first volume appeared in 1893. In the preface to this volume, 
the editors, Lavisse and Rambaud, acknowledge their obligation 
to Duruy, who, as early as 1863, asserted that “‘l’histoire-bataille 
n’est pas tout,” and announce their intention to place “‘au premier 
rang les faiis qui intéressant, comme disait Voltaire, ‘les mceurs 
et l’esprit des nations.’”’ This ideal was undoubtedly more difficult 
to attain in a history of Europe than in a history of some particular 
country, such as France; and has in fact been attained much 
better in M. Rambaud’s brief Histoire de la civilisation frangaise, 
and in the more comprehensive Histoire de France,? recently com- 
pleted under the editorship of M. Lavisse. In these works the 
whole history of France is divided into certain distinct periods, 
each possessing a certain unity in itself; at least each period is 
treated on that assumption; treated, therefore, descriptively, 

* Collection de documents inédits sur V' histoire économique de la Révolution francaise, 
publié par le Ministere del’Instruction publique. The commission, which was appointed 
in 1903, includes such well-known historians as Aulard, Lavisse, Levasseur, Sagnac, 


Bloch, and Esmein. The publication of the cahiers, and of documents having to do 
with the acquisition and sale of the national lands, is being actively prosecuted. 
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from the point of view of its political, intellectual, religious, aes- 
thetic, economic, and social characteristics. The aim has been, 
“not to relate how the battle of Bouvines was won or that of 
Poitiers lost, but to sketch the history of the nation itself, in all 
its elements: to show how our ancestors lived, and by what activi- 
ties [/abeurs] they prepared the happier life which we enjoy” —to 
write, that is to say, ‘the history of French civilization.’” 

To exhibit the growth of civilization, to trace the evolution 
of society—most historians today would probably agree that the 
ultimate aim of history is to do something of that sort. But it 
is doubtless true that historians, for the most part, have not 
defined very precisely the meaning of the term “society,” or 
of the term “evolution” as applied to society. Certainly many 
difficulties lie hidden in this harmless looking phrase “evolution 
of society,” difficulties which recent attempts to write compre- 
hensive histories, such as those just mentioned, are beginning to 
reveal. What some of these difficulties are may be suggested by 
pointing out the influences which, since the middle of the last 
century, have transformed the earlier conception of history in 
respect to synthesis and interpretation. 


That history became “scientific” in the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century was probably due as much to the influence of 
Ranke as to the influence of natural science. Ranke set forth 
his method of dealing with the sources in 1824.7, His merit was 
straightway recognized by the Prussian government, but for 
some years his influence was confined mainly to his pupils, of whom 
Giesebrecht and Waitz were the most famous. Even in Germany 
his works were severely handled on all sides; he was too conserva- 
tive to satisfy the liberals, while Droysen classed him with the 
romantics. Nevertheless, his history of the popes’ gave him an 
international reputation, and the Zeitalter der Reformation’ became 


t Rambaud, Histoire de la civilisation frangaise, I, Preface. 

2 Zur Kritik neuerer Geschichtschreiber, 1824. 

3 Die rimischen Pipste, ihre Kirche und ihr Staat im 16ten und 17ten Jahrhundert. 
4 Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation (6 vols.), 1839-49. 
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a German classic. Whatever might be thought of his interpreta- 
tion, the value of his critical methods could not be denied, and 
before the middle of the century they became the basis of the exact 
and laborious scholarship of the most famous school of German 
historians. 

The influence of German scholarship was felt in England from 
the time of Coleridge and Carlyle, who revealed to Englishmen 
the value of a language, the existence of which Dr. Johnson might 
have denied, and which Gibbon could not use and did not need to. 
In 1830 Niebuhr was enthroned at Oxford, where he remained till 
replaced by Mommsen twenty years later." Ranke’s Popes was 
translated into English and given the prestige of a review by 
Macaulay. The admiration of mid-century Germans for English 
institutions found its complement in English appreciation for 
German scholarship and in loyalty to the German Mark. In the 
fifties, Lord Acton was laying the foundation, at Munich and Berlin, 
for his immense learning; Bishop Stubbs was preparing to apply 
the methods of Waitz to the study of the English constitution; 
and in 1860 Freeman retired to Somerleaze, there to instruct his 
countrymen in the great dogmas of unity and continuity, and to 
assure them, at some length, that in Germany Froude would 
scarcely be considered a historian, or Kingsley have been made a 
professor. About the same time, the first American pilgrims 
were coming home to establish seminars in the spirit of the master. 

In France, the influence of German historical methods was 
slight until the collapse of the Revolution of 1848 drove the radicals 
to cover and exposed the vain prophesies of the liberal historians. 
Of those who had pinned their faith to the Revolution, many 
turned from it in fear or disgust, because, like Quinet, they felt 
that it had betrayed their hopes, or because, like Lamartine, they 
had seen the shade of Robespierre in the streets of Paris. The 
lyric note had already ceased in France when the siege of Paris 
proved past dispute that exact and critical scholarship, even when 
employed in the chauvinistic spirit of the later Berlin school, had 

1 Cf. Freeman, Historical Essays, 2d series, p. 318. 

2 The Ecclesiastical and Political History of the Popes of Rome during the Sixteenth 


and Seventeenth Centuries. Translated by Sarah Austin. 3 vols. 1840. Macaulay’s 
review appeared in October of the same year, Edinburgh Review, LXXII, 227. 
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surprised more of history’s secret than the genius of Michelet. 
And already French scholars were crossing the Rhine to learn 
German methods. It was in 1867, when Duruy was reorganizing 
the schools of France, that the young Gabriel Monod, returning 
from Géttingen and Berlin, set himself to inspire two generations 
of French students with the ideals which Ranke had bequeathed 
to Giesebrecht and Waitz. 

But undoubtedly the critical methods of Ranke would have 
less easily conquered the world of historians, had it not been for 
the rising influence of natural science. The work of Malthus, 
which acquired peculiar significance toward the middle of the 
century, the work of Comte, Quitelet, Buckle, and Marx, the work 
of Spencer and Darwin, all seemed to point to a positive and 
materialistic explanation of man and society. The possibility 
of a “science of history” was accordingly a much-mooted question 
about 1860; and historians found themselves between the devil 
and the sea: must they acknowledge themselves mere literary 
people, hoping for nothing better than to elevate history to the 
dignity of romance; or, renouncing their former ways, become 
sociologists in good earnest and set themselves, after the manner of 
Buckle, the task of reducing history to the rank of a science? 
They chose to do neither. Droysen' and Lord Acton,? Goldwin 
Smith,3 even Charles Kingsley‘ in his way, undertook to refute 
the “‘science” of Comte and Buckle; and the first two were gen- 
erally thought, by historians at least, to have succeeded. In this 
controversy it was Ranke, a most acceptable alternative to Buckle, 
who taught historians how to be scientific without ceasing to be 
historical. 

Nevertheless, “scientific history,” which became the watch- 
word of historians from this time on, implied something more than 
the adoption of Ranke’s critical methods of research; it implied 

t Droysen’s criticism of Buckle appeared originally in the Historische Zeitschrift, 
1862. Translated by E. B. Andrews, and included with his translation of the Grundriss 
der Historik in Outline of the Principles of History, 1893. 

2 Two articles published in The Rambler, 1858; reprinted in Historical Essays 
and Studies, 1907. 

3 One of his Oxford lectures delivered in 1859-61, On ihe Study of History, p. 45. 

4 The Limits of Exact Science as Applied to History, 1864. 
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a particular point of view in respect to interpretation as well, a 
point of view which was not precisely that of Ranke. To be 
scientific was to assume, in respect to historical events, the objective 
and detached attitude of mind with which the scientist regarded 
natural phenomena. “The historian,” said Taine, “may be 
permitted the privilege of the naturalist: I have observed my 
subject as one might observe the metamorphosis of an insect.”* 
Doubtless many historians, like Taine himself, were more thorough- 
going in theory than in practice; but all agreed that the first duty 
was to avoid the warping effects of religious or party bias, the 
insidious influence of temperamental prepossessions, the alluring 
temptation to read into the facts any meaning suggested by a 
preconceived theory. 

Undoubtedly Ranke’s ideal of impartiality was a high one, and 
his freedom from religious and political bias sufficiently complete; 
but the “scientific historian’”’ could no longer adhere, in the inter- 
pretation of history, to his favorite doctrine of ideas. Apart from 
any scientific theories about man, it was difficult, indeed, consider- 
ing the marked success of Machiavellian politics in this period, 
not to think that Providence favored big battalions rather than 
ideas. An interpretation of history, on the biological analogy, 
as a conflict of forces in which the strongest prevailed, was there- 
fore well suited to explain the fall of Louis Napoleon, or to justify 
the success of Bismarck and Cavour. Perhaps industrial exploita- 
tion and Machiavellian politics were after all only the natural 
and necessary results of the struggle for existence, leading to the 
survival of the fittest, the policy of “blood and iron” as beneficent 
in the end as the methods of Nature “red in tooth and claw.” 

It was not indeed difficult for historians to adapt themselves 
to this point of view. The earlier conception was sufficiently 
fatalistic, and it needed only to put Nature in the place of God, 
to transform ideas into force, and the change was complete. Doubt- 
less the germ of the later theory is in Savigny; and we are told 
that Droysen learned from Hegel how to justify success, and that 
Marx founded his materialistic interpretation upon a dialectic 
borrowed from the same high authority. Giesebrecht’s attitude 


 L’ancien régime (1876), Preface. 
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of aloofness implied that whatever got itself well established was 
doubtless right as long as it prevailed; and if you conceive of 
Carlyle’s great man as the product of Nature instead of the agent 
of God, his philosophy is, what it was so often said to be, the 
assertion that might makes right, for it justifies equally Cromwell 
and Charles II, Henry IV in proclaiming the Edict of Nantes 
and Louis XIV in revoking it. 

However that may be, scientific history, renouncing philosophy 
altogether, aimed to free itself from the taint of teleological explana- 
tion, and set about studying the past “‘as something worth knowing 
for itself and the truth’s sake.’”* And to do this it was above all 
necessary to eliminate the present, its needs and desires, its passions, 
its hopes and fears—“‘ Histories should be prepared with as much 
supreme indifference as if they were written in another planet,” 
according to Renan.? Previous historians had not done this. 
They had studied the past from the point of view of the present, 
and on that rock they had split—‘‘The way in which Macaulay 
and Forster regarded the past—that is to say, the constant avowed 
or unavowed comparison of it with the present—is altogether 
destructive of real historical knowledge,” according to Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner.’ 

But after all, why study the dead past for its own sake? Pre- 
cisely for the sake of the present! And this paradox concealed 
an initial prepossession and a philosophy. To study the past for 
its own sake, without prepossessions, was itself a prepossession. 
A splendid hypothesis, “avowed or unavowed,” inspired con- 
fidence in the value of the fact for the truth’s sake. This hypothe- 
sis was implicit in the doctrine of continuity. The doctrine of 
continuity was not new; but it had formerly been conceived 
mainly as the progressive realization of certain ideas; whereas 
scientific history, banishing ideas as a motive force, and concerning 
itself with the “fact,” sought for the continuity of history in external 
action, and conceived of the present as the product of the past in 
the sense of being the last event in a connected series of events. 
History, thought of as a kind of objective reality, seemed a wonder- 


t Stubbs, Lectures on Mediaeval and Modern History, p. 26. 
2 The Apostles (Trans. 1880), p. 44. 3 History of England (1884), Preface. 
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fully solid, almost material, thing; something needing only to be 
“reconstructed” to stand visible: much as if the facts of history 
were a number of blocks which had fallen down; which might be 
set up again; and which, once set them up in the order, precisely, 
in which they had originally stood, would spell out an intelligible 
word. Let the historian set up the blocks! Strictly speaking, 
it was not for him to interpret, but to reveal. “It is not I who 
speak, but history which speaks through me,” was Fustel’s reproof 
to applauding students. And again: “Il se peut sans doute 
qu’une certaine philosophie se dégage de cette histoire scientifique, 
mais il faut qu’elle dégage naturellement, d’elle méme, presque 
en dehors de la volonté de l’historien’’'—a splendid theory, doubt- 
less naive in the extreme, and impossible to be applied by any one, 
certainly not by Fustel de Coulanges; but amounting, in practice, 
to this, that everything which got itself established was judged to 
be necessary where it existed and so long as it lasted; so that the 
importance of a fact would be measured, speaking from the point 
of view of an ideal reconstruction, in terms of its extension in time 
and space. If, for example, certain facts, which for convenience 
we call the Catholic church, persisted throughout western Europe 
for several centuries, exerting an influence in some proportion to 
their extension and persistence, it must have been because they 
were adapted to the conditions there and during that period; 
they must have been fittest to survive; the reason for supposing 
that they were fittest to survive, and adapted to the conditions, 
being precisely the fact that they did persist throughout western 
Europe for several centuries. The presumption would of course 
be “in favor of the church against the sects because the sects 
came to unspeakable grief, and in favor of the Reformation against 
Rome because the reformers were successful.’’ “I consider,”’ 
said Albert Sorel, ‘‘that my work will not have been useless if 
I can achieve this result: to show that the French Revolution, 
which appeared to many as the subversion, and to others as the 
regeneration of the old European world, was the natural and 
necessary result of the history of Europe.’ 
* Quoted in English Historical Review, V, 1. 
2 L’Europe et la Révolution frangaise, I, 8. 
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This attitude of objectivity—the thoroughgoing renunciation 
of the present, the disposition to reconstruct the past as a 
whole, to know it for itself alone, to “justify that which is 
just by the judgment of experience’’—undoubtedly this attitude 
was well suited to the spirit of the two decades after 1870. The 
resplendent vision of Perfectibility, vouchsafed to the generous 
minds of the eighteenth century, was much dimmed after 1815, 
and again after 1848. In the sixties, the evolutionary philosophy 
fell like a cold douche upon the belief in progress through conscious 
effort. The theory that man is one with Nature was an old one, 
but the work of Darwin seemed to furnish a positive demonstration 
of theories which had hitherto rested on a purely speculative 
foundation. The biological law of evolution, especially as applied 
to society by Spencer, indicated that progress, if there was such a 
thing, could come only through the operation of mechanical forces. 
Man himself, at best hardly more than a speck of sentient dust, 
a chance deposit on the surface of the world, might observe the 
laws of development, but could neither modify nor control them. 
Materialism had its day in science, pessimism in philosophy, 
naturalism in literature; religion seemed a spent force. When all 
the old foundations were crumbling, historians held firmly to the 
belief that facts at least could not be denied; and in these days 
of acrid controversy, the past, studied for itself, as a record of 
facts which undoubtedly happened, was a kind of neutral ground, 
an excellent refuge for those who wished to sit tight and let the 
event decide. 


But the mood of those years is definitely passing. During the 
last two decades there has been a revival of faith in the possibility 
of social regeneration, a revival, one might almost say, of the 
optimistic spirit of the eighteenth century. Out of the wreck of 
old creeds, there is arising a new faith, born of science and democ- 
racy, almost the only vital conviction left to us—the profound 
belief, namely, in progress; the belief that society can, by taking 
thought, modify the conditions of life, and thereby indefinitely 
improve the happiness and welfare of all men. As this faith 
strengthens, it finds expression in the imperative command that 
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knowledge shall serve purpose, and learning be applied to the solu- 
tion of the “‘problem of human life.” And so there comes, ever 
more insistently, this question: What light does the past throw 
on the present and the future? The answer to this question is 
what our age demands of the social sciences. 

And to this question the social sciences are giving heed. Long 
ago Ihering broke with the Savigny tradition, and conceived of 
jurisprudence as a science of rights as well as a knowledge of law. 
Sociologists have emancipated themselves from Spencerian fatalism. 
Economics, having turned from theory to history, is returning, 
in some measure, to theory; but to a theory immensely enriched, 
flavored with ethics. Ina recent book, I find the “‘new economics” 
defined as the science of human welfare rather than as the science 
of wealth. Philosophy, which natural science, in the heyday and 
flush of its tawdry intolerance, so carefully interred forty years ago, 
has come to life again; and its first conscious act has been to 
announce, in metaphysical and poetical form, a definition of time 
which frees the will from deterministic shackles, and a conception 
of history which liberates the present from slavish dependence on 
the past. 

The study of history is bound to be, and has been already, 
influenced by this new faith in progress and the possibility of social 
regeneration. It is becoming clear that the past, regarded as an 
objective reality, is an abstraction; that the facts, simply restored 
to their original position, convey no intelligible meaning; that it 
profits us little to know that the present is what it is because the 
past was what it was. And so historians are coming, very slowly 
indeed, but certainly, to regard the past in a new way, or perhaps 
in an old way. It cannot indeed be said that they are growing 
either metaphysical or poetical in their conception of the past; 
but in the statement of Professor Robinson that the time has come 
when the present should “turn on the past and exploit it in the 
interest of advance,” I see only a more militant assertion of Maeter- 
linck’s idea that ‘‘past events do not control us except in so far 
as we have renounced our right to control them. Perhaps not 
many historians would subscribe to Professor Robinson’s confes- 
sion of faith; but many are ready to welcome new methods of 
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interpretation which promise to bring our knowledge of the past 
to bear more directly and more effectively on the present than the 
prevailing method has been able to do. 

Now, if purpose is to direct knowledge, we must be aware of 
purpose. If we are to control events and not be controlled by 
them, it is first of all necessary to know to what end we would 
control them. If we are to exploit the past in the interest of 
advance, we need to know what is advance. And this means that 
the importance of the fact can no longer be measured by the fact 
itself; it must, on the contrary, be judged by some standard of 
value derived from a conception of what it is that constitutes 
social progress—some tentative hypothesis, or conception of moral 
quality, or present practical purpose. Let us see, then, if it is 
possible to find, in recent historical works, or in the expression of 
opinion by historians, any disposition to set up such standards 
for purposes of interpretation. 

“History, in the higher sense of the word,” says Mr. Chamber- 
lain, ‘‘means only that past which still lives actively in the con- 
sciousness of man and helps to mold him.” And in his Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century he has attempted to give, “not a history 
of the past, but merely of that past which is still living,’”* What- 
ever historians may think of Mr. Chamberlain’s performance, it 
cannot be denied that many are disposed to sympathize with his 
ideal; a disposition which finds practical expression in the tendency 
to emphasize only or principally those aspects of the past which 
have an obvious connection with the present, to deal more fully 
with the recent past than with the remote past, or to seek in the 
remote past situations analogous to those of the present. The 
latter method of interpretation, which is only a kind of recrudes- 
cence of the old theory of cycles, has been made much of by Ferrero.’ 

1 Die Grundlagen des neunzehnien Jahrhunderts, 1899; English translation by John 
Lees, 1911. 

2“T hope that my book has enabled me to demonstrate that the Roman world 
conquest,. . . . was in reality the effect, remarkable, indeed, for its special conditions 
of time and place, of an internal transformation which is continually being re-enacted 
in the history of societies on a larger or a smaller scale, promoted by the same causes 
and with the same resultant confusion and suffering—the growth of a nationalist 
and industrial democracy on the ruins of a federation of agricultural aristocracies.”’— 
The Greatness and Decline of Rome, I, Preface. 
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A more direct method of bringing our knowledge of the past to 
bear on the present is represented by the recent work of Mr. Firth 
on The House of Lords during the Civil War, which appeared two 
years ago when the conflict between the Commons and the Lords 
was at its height. The bearing of the work on that controversy 
is obvious; but the author did not press the analogy, and it was 
only in its timeliness that the book departed from accepted princi- 
ples of interpretation. 

The case is somewhat different with many recent textbooks in 
mediaeval and modern history which consciously devote far more 
space to the recent past than to earlier periods, and in their treat- 
ment of the earlier periods neglect those movements which seem 
to us dead issues, however important they may have seemed to 
the people who were engaged in them. “In preparing the volume 
in hand,” it is stated in the preface to Robinson and Beard’s 
Development of Modern Europe, ‘‘the writers have consistently 
subordinated the past to the present. It has been their ever- 
conscious aim to enable the reader to catch up with his own times; 
to read intelligently the foreign news in the morning paper; to 
know what was the attitude of Leo XIII toward the Social Demo- 
crats even if he has forgotten that of Innocent III toward the 
Albigenses.”’ It is true, as the authors maintain, that this does 
not involve any “distortion of the facts in order to bring them 
into relation to any particular conception of the present or its 
tendencies.” Yet it quite clearly implies that the standard for 
judging the importance of historical facts is the present and its 
tendencies. Consistently applied, it is a method of interpretation 
which renounces the attempt to “reconstruct” the past as a 
whole for its own sake. Conceiving that the past is to be studied, 
not for itself, but for the present, it assumes that certain events, 
such, for example, as the Russian campaign, may have had immense 
importance for understanding the time in which they occurred 
but are dead for us and for the present, while other events, such as 
the invention of the steam engine, may have had little importance 
for understanding the time when they occurred, but have immense 
importance for us; and assuming this, it asserts that the historian, 
in telling the story of the past, may legitimately emphasize the 
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facts according to their importance for our time instead of their 
own—may legitimately, that is to say, interpret the past in terms 


of the present. 
Two years ago, in an address before the American Historical 


Association, Professor Turner formulated this conception of the 
purpose of historical study much better than I can do. He said: 


In the observation of present conditions, we may find assistance in our 
study of the past. By the revelation of the present, what seemed to be side 
eddies have not seldom proven to be the concealed entrances to the main 
current; and the course which seemed the central one has led to blind channels 
and stagnant waters, important in their day, but cut off like ox-bow lakes 
from the mighty river of historical progress {And therefore] it is 
important to study the present and the recent past . . . . as the source of 
new hypotheses, new criteria of the perspective of the remoter past. A just 
public opinion and a statesmanlike treatment of present problems demand 
that they be seen in their historical relations in order that history may hold the 
lamp for conservative reform." 


How remote is all this from the attitude of Gardiner—‘‘The 
avowed or unavowed comparison of the past with the present is 
altogether destructive of real historical knowledge.” 

A quite different method of estimating the importance of 


historical facts is to bring them to the test of some conception of 
moral quality. The historian who claims the privilege of the 
naturalist cannot be concerned, strictly speaking, with the quality 
of actions or events. He may find of course that an action acquires 
special importance because those whom it concerned attributed 
to it a certain quality, and were influenced by it accordingly. 
But for the historian who observes his subject only ‘‘as one might 
observe the metamorphosis of an insect,’”’ the circumstance that 
the men whom he studies judged actions by their quality is itself 
only another fact to be observed and recorded; he judges none 
of these facts by their quality, as good or bad, harmful or beneficial, 
as contributing to progress or making for retrogression. So far 
as he is concerned, the facts of history have no ethical significance, 
no qualitative value. 

Precisely the opposite of this was maintained by David J. Hill 
four years ago, before the Congress of Historical Sciences at Berlin, 


t “Social Forces in American History,” Am. Hist. Rev., XVI, 217. 
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in an address entitled “‘The Ethical Function of the Historian.’ 
“The substance with which the history of man is concerned,” 
he said, “‘is personal conduct, and the reaction of personal conduct 
upon human development.” The function of the historian is, 
therefore, an ‘ethical function.” Not, to be sure, that the historian 
should set himself up “as a moral judge’; but “the interest of 
history does not lie in the fact that so many painters and sculptors 
lived in a certain period of time and produced so many works, but 
in the quality of the pictures and statues they created; not in 
the fact that so many soldiers fought in so many battles and 
succeeded in killing so many of their number, but in the social 
purpose for which they fought and the effect of their victory upon 
human happiness.” According to this view of the matter, the 
historian judges the importance of the fact, not by its extension, 
but by its quality; and not by the contemporary estimate of its 
quality, but by his own estimate; he “explains the action of a 
man,” as Lord Acton says, “by the standards of the age in which 
he lived but judges it by those of his own.” And this, obviously, 
implies a standard of value not furnished by the facts themselves. 
The historian must rouse up a brave philosophy of life before 
venturing to say what was the effect of the battle of Waterloo 
upon human happiness; he must provide himself with aesthetic 
canons if he is to estimate the quality of Mona Lisa or the Sistine 
Madonna—a difficult business, certainly, for Renan’s supremely 
indifferent man, sitting calmly in Mars, or in the moon. 

Perhaps Mr. Hill is not a representative historian. But let 
me quote, as an illustration of the disposition to interpret history 
according to the quality of its facts, the following from the preface 
of a recent book on the Middle Ages.? The historian’s sympathy, 
says Mr. Taylor, 
cannot but reach out to those who lived up to their best understanding of 
life; for who can do more? Yet woe unto that man whose mind is closed, 
whose standards are material and base. Not only [thus saith the historian 


to those who make history] shalt thou do what seems well to thee; but thou 
shalt do right with wisdom. Thou shalt not only be sincere, but thou shalt 


t Am. Hist. Rev., XIV, o. 
2 The Mediaeval Mind (1911), Preface. 
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be righteous, and not iniquitous; beneficent and not malignant; loving and 
lovable, and not hating and hateful. Thou shalt be a promoter of light and 
not of darkness; an illuminator and not an obscurer. Not only shalt thou 
seek to choose aright, but at thy peril thou shalt so choose... . . And so 
at his peril likewise, must the historian judge. He cannot state the facts 
and sit aloof, impartial between good and ill, between success and failure, 
progress and retrogression, the soul’s health and loveliness, and spiritual foul- 
ness and disease. He must love and hate, and at his peril love aright and hate 
what is truly hateful. 


This is clearly a new note. It might have pleased Lord Acton; 
but it would assuredly have sounded like sweet bells jangled, out 
of tune, and harsh, to Ranke, Samuel Rawson Gardiner, or Henry C. 
Lea. Yet it is the quite deliberate opinion of a professed historian, 
trained in all the excellent technique of his trade, and the author 
of books which few historians would deny to be scholarly in every 
sense of the term. 

These are direct and practical methods of bringing our knowl- 
edge of the past to bear on the solution of present problems; they 
are not, however, altogether new methods; and certainly they are 
somewhat empirical methods, useful rather for dealing with 
particular aspects of history than with the whole of it. The 
uncompromisingly philosophic mind, resolutely seeking a complete 
historical synthesis, requires a more scientific method, and a more 
inclusive one. Such a method has been discovered in Germany— 
the method of Lamprecht; a method which I understand to aim 
at a complete synthesis, omitting nothing; and one which seeks 
to explain in a new manner, and in a severely scientific manner, 
exactly how the present is the product of the past. Of Lamprecht’s 
method, I confess to speak with the greatest misgiving, for I am 
not at all sure that I understand it. But at least it is an attempt 
to solve the difficult problem of synthesis. One may therefore 
approach it from that point of view. 

The growing interest, among historians, in synthetic problems 
is, indeed, a notable characteristic of the last two decades. During 
that period many constructive works, either by individuals or by 
associated scholars, have been begun or brought to completion. 
The Revue de synthése historique was established in France in 1900. 
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Rickert,’ Xenopol,? Berr,3 and many others have concerned them- 
selves with the theory and the logic of historical synthesis.* And 
it is significant that most of the historians who spoke before the 
Congress of Arts and Science at St. Louis took occasion to urge 
the necessity of giving more attention to constructive work, and 
to interpretation. They seemed also to agree, although differing 
in many other respects, that the ultimate purpose of the historical 
synthesis is to exhibit the development of society, or of national 
life, as a whole, to the end that the present organization of society 
may be better understood. 

Now, one result of recent attempts at constructive work has 
been to reveal the difficulty of doing just what historians profess 
to be their ultimate task—the task, that is to say, of exhibiting 
the evolution of national life, or of society, as a whole. Such 
works, for example, as the Histoire générale,’ the American Nation,® 
and Professor Channing’s History of the United States’ aim to deal 
with all aspects of the national life. But the truth is that these 
works, excellent as they undoubtedly are, are after all mainly 
political histories, with a good deal of attention throughout to 
the influence of economic conditions, and with chapters sandwiched 
in here and there dealing with literature and other odd ends. 
Except for the prefaces, one could not easily distinguish them 


* Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung, 1896-1902. 

2 Les principes fondamentaux de l'histoire, 1899. 

3 La synthése en historie: essai critique et théorétique, 1911. This is rather a review 
of recent discussion than a contribution to theory. 

4 For an excellent brief summary of Rickert, with mention of many other works, 
see Fling, ‘‘ Historical Synthesis,” Am. Hist. Rev., IX (October, 1903), 1. 

5“*Nous nous garderons de faire entrer uniquement ou principalement ce que 
notre respecté maitre, M. Duruy, appelait l’histoire-bataille: litanies de souverains, 
séries de combats ou de traités. Nous entendons mettre au premier rang les faits 
qui intéressant, comme disait Voltaire, ‘les mceurs at l’esprit des nations nations’.”— 
Histoire Générale, I, Preface. 

6 ‘Not intended to be simply a political or constitutional history: it must include 
the social life of the people, their religion, their literature, and their schools. It 
must include their economic life, occupations, labor systems, and organization of 
Capital.”—American Nation, I, editor’s introduction to the series. 

7“The growth of the nation will be treated as one continuous development from 
the political, military, institutional, industrial, and social points of view.”—History 
of the United States, I, Preface. 
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from histories which frankly profess to be political histories, such 
as Hunt and Poole’s Political History of England,’ or those which 
have taken to themselves unique titles, such as the Cambridge 
Modern History. 

Nor is the difficulty due altogether to predilection for political 
history, or to ignorance of other things. For the problem is not 
solved by works which give as much space to social and intellectual 
conditions as they do to political conditions, such as Rambaud’s 
Histoire de la civilisation francaise, or the Histoire de France of 
M. Lavisse. The problem is to exhibit at once the interaction of 
all the complex forces which make the nation what it is at any 
given time, and the process of change by which these forces, acting 
together, are transforming the nation. But the interaction of 
political, economic, religious, and intellectual conditions at any 
given time is not necessarily revealed by simply describing them 
in turn; and if, as in these works, the whole subject is divided into 
certain distinct periods, and each period is treated statistically, 
as it were, the process of growth or evolution is largely lost sight 
of. These works do not, therefore, trace the evolution of the 
French civilization or of the French nation. At best, they give 
us excellent descriptions of various aspects of national life in 
successive periods. 

There is a most suggestive phrase in a letter to Freeman from 
Green, who was fully aware of this difficulty. He insists that he 
must deal with the “moral and intellectual facts” as well as with 
political facts. “And I must deal with them,” he says, “much 
as I have dealt with them in Little Book; that is, I can’t muddle 
them up in corners always.’ To deal with moral and intellectual 
facts as well as with political facts was easy enough if one “muddled 
them up in corners”; but how to fuse them all together in one 
continuous narrative, revealing at every stage the unity and the 

 “ As the title imports, this history will deal primarily with politics, . . . . but 
as the history of a nation is complex, and its condition at any given time cannot be 
understood without taking into account the various forces acting upon it, notices of 
religious matters, and of intellectual, social, and economic progress will also find place 
in these volumes.” —Political History of England, 1, Preface. 

2 Letters of John Richard Green, p. 304. ‘“‘Little Book” was Green’s phrase for 
designating the Short History. 
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continuity of national life—that was Green’s problem. With a 
wide knowledge of details, possessed of a constructive imagination 
denied to most men, employing a literary style which even in 
description always conveys a sense of movement, he solved the 
problem as well perhaps as it is likely to be solved by anyone who 
attempts to synthesize the facts of history in terms of their concrete 
relations. 

For in truth this problem raises the question whether a synthesis 
of facts according to their concrete relations is altogether adequate 
if the business of the historian is to trace the evolution of society 
as a whole, or of distinct social groups, such as nations. If society, 
or a nation, is something more than its external manifestations, 
an adequate description of it must seek to relate those manifesta- 
tions which, in their concrete setting, seem to have no connection 
with each other. It is possible, for example, that there is some 
underlying connection between the painting by Whistler of Carlyle’s 
portrait and the introduction into Parliament of Gladstone’s 
second Home Rule bill. But the connection, whatever it may be, 
is not external, and probably no amount of investigation, however 
accurate, of what actually happened, or any juxtaposition, how- 
ever ingenious, of concrete descriptions of those events, will reveal 
it. The connection, if there be one, is not found in the documents. 
It may, however, be found, hypothetically at least, in the sub- 
jective basis of these events; and so the attempt to deal with all 
the complex activities of men in society, to exhibit at once their 
interaction and their evolution, leads naturally enough to the 
search for some ideal connection of the facts—to a method of 
synthesis which, without necessarily ignoring altogether their 
actual position in time and space, groups them fundamentally 
according to common qualities. 

And this, to return to the method of Lamprecht, is what I 
suppose to be the significance of the Deutsche Geschichte, which 
has created such a stir in Germany. Lamprecht took his cue, I 
believe, from Burckhardt, and I understand that, like Burckhardt, 
he has attempted to disengage the soul of society, the social-psyche 
from the concrete events, the particular activities of men, in any 
given period; and this he does by discussing the concrete events, 
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the particular activities, as results of the psychological forces 
which are generated by social life: thus he finds, in the social- 
psyche, the underlying connection between the crude delineation 
of an eagle, the construction of a heroic song, and the Donation 
of Charlemagne. But Lamprecht goes farther than Burckhardt, 
for while Burckhardt limited himself to a single period, and was 
concerned, therefore, only with one problem, the problem of 
correlating the facts of a single period, Lamprecht surveys the whole 
of German history and is confronted with the further problem of 
explaining how the mass-psyche of one period is transformed into 
the mass-psyche of the next one: he seeks, that is to say, to exhibit 
the evolution of the social soul by discovering the “fundamental 
underlying psychic mechanism” which conditions it. 

Those who are interested in guarding frontiers may determine 
whether Lamprecht is historian or sociologist. It is worth while 
noting, however, that he did not, like Ferrero, come to the study of 
history as a psychologist, but that, starting as a historian, it was 
the purely historical problem of synthesis and interpretation that 
led him to apply the principles of psychology to history. The 
success of the method obviously depends very largely upon psy- 
chology; it is for psychology to say whether there is a soul of society, 
to define the concept with as much precision as possible, to deter- 
mine the process by which it operates, and to formulate methods 
for detecting and measuring its influence. Assuming that this 
can be done, it is clear that the method of Lamprecht furnishes 
at least one solution of the problem I have mentioned—the problem 
of dealing with society as a whole, of exhibiting at once the unity 
and the evolution of its varied manifestations. 

But in doing this, it does something more; it erects a standard 
for determining the importance of past events which enables us 
to bring the past to bear on the present in a new way altogether. 
By interpreting the series of objective events in terms of psychic 
development, the present ceases to be the product of the past 
in the sense of being the last event in a time series of events, and 
becomes the product of the past in the sense that the actions of 
men now living are the results of past social experience psycho- 
logically transformed. The English Parliament, to take an 
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example, is, we say, the product of the past; and we try to show 
this by tracing its continuity in successive external acts from the 
thirteenth century down. But after all, Lamprecht might say, 
the English Parliament is an abstraction, and the continuity of the 
institution, in any external sense, a mere figure of speech. In 
what sense, then, is it the product of the past? Why, only in the 
sense that the social experience of the English people, gathered 
up, as it were, though the course of their history, and cumulatively 
transmitted from generation to generation, is now effectively 
producing those psychic reactions which impel Englishmen to act 
as they do act, at Westminster or elsewhere—impelling Gladstone 
to introduce a second Home Rule bill, and Whistler to paint the 
portrait of Carlyle. The continuity of history is thus subjective. 
Its real substance is social experience deposited in nerve centers. 
Civilization is understood not as action but as motive to action, 
and progress is measured by the growing intensity of psychic 
responses. 

In connection with the method of Lamprecht, it is interesting 
to recall the earlier ideas of Fustel de Coulanges, and notably 
certain sentences in the preface of the Cité antique. ‘Happily, 
the past never dies completely for men. Man may forget it, 
but he keeps it with him always. For, such as he himself is in 
each epoch, he is the product and résumé of all anterior epochs. 
If he descends into his own soul, he can rediscover there these 
different epochs, and distinguish them according to the impress 
which each has made on him.” Fustel seems here to have antici- 
pated the fundamental idea of Lamprecht—an idea, however, 
which he afterward repudiated absolutely. 


IV 


These are, as it seems to me, some of the ways in which social 
problems and ideas are influencing the study and writing of history. 
I am not concerned to pronounce upon the legitimacy of any of 
the new methods, or to estimate the measure of success with which 
they have been applied. It is worth noting, however, that they 
are likely to be much used in the future. Differing in many 
respects, they seem all inspired by a common motive, the desire, 
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namely, to appropriate out of the past something which may serve 
that ideal of social progress which is the sum and substance of our 
modern faith; and in this respect they are part of the central 
intellectual movement of the age, of which the most striking fea- 
ture, perhaps, is the reaction against scientific materialism. It is 
the philosophers, indeed, rather than the historians, who have popu- 
ularized the new conception of the past. The past, according to 
Rudolph Eucken, is not a burden on the present but a power within 
it—which I understand to mean that knowledge of history is useless 
except in so far as we can transmute it into motives for effective 
social service. Maeterlinck has expressed the same idea much 
better:’ ‘Our chief concern with the past is not what we have 
done or the adventures we have met with, but the moral reactions 
bygone events are producing within us at this very moment.” 
The Deutsche Geschichte might be considered as an exposition of 
this thesis. 

Perhaps it is the social-psyche that induces historians, against 
their will doubtless, to approach within hailing-distance of philoso- 
phers. At all events, if it be true that the boundaries which have 
hitherto set history off from philosophy and the social sciences 


are being effaced, I think we may regard it as a fortunate circum- 
stance, an indication that historical studies are not destined to run 
into a barren scholasticism, a most happy augury, therefore, of 
their future usefulness. 


* The Buried Temple, p. 245. 
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OUTLOOK FOR SOCIAL POLITICS IN THE UNITED 
STATES’ 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


The term “social politics” is but little employed in this country. 
Other phrases, however, such as “welfare legislation,” “social 
legislation,” “labor legislation,” “social reform,” “legislation for 
social and industrial justice,” have been employed to express this 
idea. Social politics, as I understand it, involves the conscious 
systematic control exercised by the government over the economic 
and social life of the given society or group. It is contrasted with 
a “police’’ system in which the government contents itself with 
merely preventing violence and fraud. No government has 
ever practically confined itself to this course, but some govern- 
ments have come much nearer to it than others, and some have 
given the idea theoretical assent. 

In our own country progress in the direction of a comprehen- 
sive social policy has been particularly slow for a variety of reasons 
which an analysis of the subject discloses. 

In the first place, the eighteenth-century political philosophy, 
under the influence of which federal and state governments were 
formed, was favorable to a minimum of governmental organiza- 
tion and action. Thomas Paine, for example, regarded society 
as a blessing, government as an evil. “Society,” he said, “is a 
patron and government a punisher.” The structure and powers of 
government were organized at this time with a view of giving as 
little power as possible to those in positions of authority. This 
mechanism was primarily intended to prevent a possible lapse into 
hereditary aristocracy or monarchy. But the theorists of the time 
did not distinguish clearly between this specific purpose and the 
general limitation of the powers of government for all purposes, and 
in later times the doctrine and the machinery intended to prevent 


t From Proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 
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monarchy were applied against all forms of governmental action 
or interference even in the interest of the community. 

Further, the prevailing economic theory of the last hundred 
years has been unfavorable to the development of policies of social 
legislation. It would be superfluous to show that economic theory 
has been until recently of the distinctly laissez-faire type. Our 
political economists have set their faces against interference with 
the “‘natural laws” of trade on the ground that such intervention 
is more likely to hinder than to help social progress. They have 
magnified the difficulties of governmental action and minimized the 
advantages of action on the part of the state. It is only within the 
last few years that the attitude of leading economists in the United 
States has shifted. In our own day Mr. Walker referred to 
“those of us who discerned the coming of a storm and removed 
ourselves and our effects from the lower ground of an uncom- 
promising individualism to positions somewhat more elevated and 
seemingly secure.”’ Professor James also declared: 

We do not regard [the state] as a merely negative factor, the influence of 
which is most happy when it is smallest: but we recognize that some of the 
most necessary functions of a civilized society can be performed only by the 
state and some others most efficiently by the state, that the state in a word 
is a permanent category of economic life and not merely a temporary crutch 
which may be cast away when society becomes more perfect." 


Little by little the attitude of many of our leading economists, 
although by no means all of them, has materially changed. 

The development of a system of social politics has further 
been made difficult in our country because of the strict constitu- 
tional limitations imposed upon state activities; and because 
of the narrow interpretation of these limitations by unfriendly 
courts. It is not necessary to cite at length the array of cases in 
which the judiciary has wrecked plans for social legislation. Oppo- 
sition to laws limiting the hours of labor and to workmen’s com- 
pensation are conspicuous illustrations familiar to everyone. 
Much the same attitude has been taken in regard to other cases 
involving conscious and systematic control over the economic and 
social life of the community by its organized government. The 


* Publications of American Economic Association, I, 26. 
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political philosophy of the eighteenth century, the economics of 
the same period, together with narrow legal training and frequent 
ignorance of, or indifference to, social and industrial questions, 
has made the courts cold or even hostile to any broad policy 
which we might characterize by the term “social politics.”’ 

The organized system of political corruption has stood in the 
way of schemes for social betterment and improvement. The 
greatest loss inflicted upon the community by the genus grafter 
is not the millions he has stolen. We could almost afford to pension 
off our grafters and give them what they steal if they would leave 
us alone to work out plans of social and industrial improvement. 
The greatest damage they have inflicted upon the community 
has been their opposition, sometimes open and sometimes covert, 
to any program of social politics. Through their control of state 
legislatures, administrators, and sometimes, courts, they have 
been able to delay, obstruct, cripple, and hamper policies designed 
to promote the general welfare of the community. Social politics 
has been in the jackpot of more than one legislature. In this way, 
even where public sentiment has been aroused to such an extent 
that historic prejudice against governmental action has been 
overcome, its waves have been beaten back or driven into other 
channels. We may properly say that one of the largest single losses 
inflicted by our organized corruptionists has been the prevention 
of social and economic progress. 

These combined influences of economic theory, political philo- 
sophy, constitutional limitation, judicial interpretation, and politi- 
cal corruption have made the practical advance of any policy or 
policies of social legislation extremely slow. Together they have 
been able to force the United States far in the rear of the procession 
of the great industrial states of the world. The remarkable 
progress made by Germany under Bismarck thirty years ago was 
almost unnoticed in this country for a quarter of a century, while 
measures adopted by other European states were ignored by our 
practical statesmen. English advance in the same direction also 
passed to a large extent unnoticed, although the recent experiments 
made under the Lloyd-George régime have attracted far more 
attention than the Continental undertakings. So it has happened 
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that our country blazed the trail of political liberty a century and a 
half ago but now lags far behind the other great industrial states 
of the world. Germany and England, our keenest competitors 
in the business world, have far outstripped us in practical measures 
for the protection of the community and for the promotion of the 
general welfare in the broad sense of the term. The so-called 
Manchester school of economics never had much vogue in Germany 
where the state has for many years been recognized as an agency 
for the promotion of community welfare. England, the home of 
the “let alone’’ policy, has long since abandoned it in theory and 
in practice. 

Notwithstanding the many obstacles interposed and the long 
delay occasioned, substantial progress has been made in the United 
States in the direction of a comprehensive social policy during the 
last ten years. This is evident in city, in state, and in nation alike. 

In our city government one of the most striking evidences of a 
community policy has been the development of city-planning 
schemes. In New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and in 
practically all the large centers of the country, city plans so-called, 
have been outlined either by private societies or by public act. 
These plans involve a careful and comprehensive study of the needs 
of each local community, with respect to arrangement of streets, 
parks and public places, transportation, housing and recreation 
needs, and in short they constitute an attempt on the part of the 
city to regulate and control its own growth and development. 
While most of these plans have thus far been only imperfectly 
executed, yet they show a tendency toward conscious social con- 
trol through governmental agencies. They have compelled the 
community to think of itself and of the possibility of regulating 
by common action at least the physical outlines of the city. 
In cases like the Pittsburgh Survey, under private auspices, the 
analysis has gone down more deeply and the remedies prescribed 
have been correspondingly more fundamental, for in this case we 
have a description and analysis of social, industrial, and living 
conditions of men and women. 

Many other aspects of city government indicate the develop- 
ment of the social-political idea; as for example, the growth of 
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parks, playgrounds, opportunities for public recreation, the so-called 
neighborhood or social center, the educational system now develop- 
ing, the activities of the health and building department for the 
protection of the community from unsafe and unsanitary conditions, 
all indicate the presence of the same general tendency to treat 
broadly the vital problems of a community. Kansas City has even 
established a “general welfare board.” ‘‘Necessity”’ has been, 
from time immemorial, “the mother of invention,” and the dire 
necessity of our cities has driven them to many constructive 
efforts. These, it is true, are not comparable either in breadth 
of design or in completeness of execution to the plans of Germany 
or even of English cities, but compared with our situation of twenty- 
five years ago they indicate a rapid advance in the conception of 
what the community should and may do for the welfare of its 
citizens. The treatment of the school problem, the park problem, 
the sanitary problem, the juvenile court, the city-plan question 
would all have been impossible under conditions as they existed 
twenty-five years back. It must be admitted that many of these 
advances have been made, not by straight frontal attack, but 
by flanking movements, Nevertheless they have been made 
step by step and the lines have been pushed forward year by year. 

In our state governments the advance in the direction of a 
distinct system of social-political policy has been made in the field 
of labor legislation. The last bulletin of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Labor Legislation contains a summary of 
the legislation for the year 1912 which is extremely significant to 
any student of American politics or of American society. 

This bulletin gives a review of laws covering the subjects 
of industrial accidents and diseases, child labor, employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation, detailed factory and workshop 
regulations, legislation regarding the hours of labor, old-age pen- 
sions, unemployment, and many regulations in regard to hours 
and conditions of labor for women, and in the case of Massachusetts 
includes the establishment of a minimum-wage commission. 
While these laws are in no sense and in no place complete and are 
not to be compared in completeness of scope or in vigor and effi- 
ciency of administration with much European legislation, yet they 
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constitute a striking advance. They are the forerunners of a 
general and comprehensive plan of social legislation. They are 
of significance, not only because of what they actually embody, 
but for what they foreshadow in the way of future accomplishment. 
This is particularly true of such acts as the Massachusetts law 
establishing minimum-wage commissions for women’s work and 
authorizing the payment of old-age pensions for laborers employed 
by cities and towns; the investigation of the subject of unemploy- 
ment and the adoption of employers’ liability, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and insurance acts. 

In the federal field much less has been accomplished, although 
legislative activity in this direction is not wholly lacking. The 
policy of the federal government in regard to a protective tariff, 
in respect to internal improvements, in the wholesale distribution of 
land may all be classified under the broad term of “social politics.”’ 
The avowed purpose of fostering manufacturing by governmental 
action, of settling a vast territory by practically free grants of 
government land, and of stimulating and developing industry 
and agriculture by governmental grant and bonus are all evidences 
of national welfare work on a gigantic scale. Curiously enough, 
however, the opposition to these movements, particularly in the case 
of tariff and internal improvements, has been based, not on 
theoretical grounds, but largely on the constitutional principle of 
state’s rights. At the same time those who have been most active 
in promoting these policies have often been the theoretical oppo- 
nents of the economic doctrine of laissez faire. The manufacturer 
who demanded at Washington governmental action to protect his 
industry was often found at the state capital denouncing state 
interference with the conditions of his employees. We have often 
seen men bitterly opposing social politics in the abstract while 
encouraging and practicing it in the concrete. 

The conservation policy of the United States government stands 
upon a somewhat different basis. In this case we have a con- 
sciously designed policy of preserving the natural resources of the 
country. This was based partly upon the desire to avoid evident 
waste of assets and partly upon a desire to prevent control by 
special as opposed to general interest. The broad policy of pre- 
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serving and protecting of water-power, timber, minerals, and other 
similar resources of the country has been an illustration on a huge 
scale of what is properly known as social politics. 

In other directions also the federal government has advanced. 
A conspicuous illustration of this has been the limitation of the 
hours of labor in public work or public contracts, and the regula- 
tions in regard to hours of labor on railroads; laws compelling the 
adoption of certain safety appliances on railroads, together with 
the employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation acts. The 
last Congress provided for the establishment of a children’s bureau, 
and created a commission on industrial relations with broad powers 
of investigation, including an inquiry into the general condition of 
labor in the principal industries of the United States, into existing 
relations between employers and employees, into the effects of 
industrial conditions on public welfare and the rights and powers 
of the community to deal therewith, into conditions of sanitation 
and safety, into associations of employers and wage-earners, 
methods of collective bargaining, methods for maintaining satis- 
factory relations between employers and employees, bureaus of 
labor, and finally: “The commission shall seek to discover the 
underlying causes of dissatisfaction in the industrial situation and 
report its conclusions thereon.’’ This inquiry may prove to be the 
beginning of a comprehensive social policy on the part of the 
United States, or of course it is possible that it will bear no fruit 
at all. It is significant in this connection that in his recent volume 
on Social Reform and the Constitution Professor Goodnow has 
stated that in general there is less constitutional difficulty in the 
way of a national policy of social reform than is found in the various 
states. For example, he has indicated that there are no constitu- 
tional objections, so far as the federal government is concerned, to 
the establishment of far-reaching plans of social insurance, while 
in the separate commonwealths these same measures might 
encounter fatal constitutional objections. Professor Goodnow says: 

Who, in view of the history of the public domain, will venture to say 
that the constitution limits the power of Congress to dispose of the public 
funds as it sees fit in order to promote what it considers to be the “public 
welfare of the United States,” to provide for which the constitution specifically 
says the taxing power may be used. 
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When we consider, therefore, the development in our urban 
communities, the results obtained in the several states of the 
Union, and the legislation completed and in prospect in our federal 
government, it seems likely that we may expect a régime of social 
politics in the United States within our day and generation. It 
is a striking fact that in the year 1912 a political party was organ- 
ized on a platform strongly emphasizing social and industrial 
justice. Some of these measures have been championed for many 
years by the Socialist party, which, however, because of its weakness 
in America, was unable to make a deep impression. The Progres- 
sive party, polling at the last election over four million votes, 
adopted a sweeping program of social legislation. They declared 
in terms, both in state and in national platforms, for effective 
legislation looking to the prevention of industrial accidents, occu- 
pational diseases, overwork, and involuntary unemployment, for 
the fixing of minimum safety and health standards for various 
occupations, for the prohibition of child labor, for minimum-wage 
standards for working women, for the establishment of an eight- 
hour day for women and young persons, for one day’s rest in seven 
for all wage-earners, for an eight-hour day in continuous (twenty- 
four) industries, for publicity as to wages, hours, and conditions 
of labor, for standards of compensation for death by industrial 
accident and injury and trade disease, for “‘the protection of home 
life against the hazards of sickness, irregular employment and old 
age through the adoption of a system of social insurance adapted to 
American use.” And in order to carry out this program the Pro- 
gressive party pledged itself to use all powers of federal and state 
government, not only up to the limit of the Constitution, but later 
by amendment of the Constitution if found necessary. 

The causes of this recent and rapid development in American 
political thought and in American political policy are numerous. 
Among them a few may be mentioned. The rapid growth of great 
cities has forced many of these problems to the attention of the 
community in a striking manner. In congested cities like New 
York and Chicago the “‘let alone” policy of government becomes 
untenable and impossible. The state or the city must regulate 
individual conduct for the protection of safety, health, and life. 
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When the fathers founded the Republic the United States was a 
rural nation. At that time only 3 per cent of the population lived 
in cities, while the census for 1910 showed 46.3 per cent of our 
people living in urban communities. In a number of states like 
Massachusetts, New York, and Illinois more than 50 per cent of 
the population is urban. This fact has operated powerfully to 
bring about the development of social policy within the city and 
to force the recognition of it in state and in nation. 

Again, the rapid growth of great industries in the United States 
has tended to precipitate this problem. Large-scale industry has 
made it almost impossible for an individual workingman to pro- 
tect himself in respect to wages, hours, or other conditions of labor. 
He has therefore been driven into some form of organization, and 
to organized demand for state intervention to protect him. Organ- 
ized labor has been an important factor throughout the land in 
the formulation of, and the agitation for, social legislation. Labor 
has never taken any effective form as an organized political party 
in this country but has carried on a vigorous propaganda for labor 
legislation. 

The development of the doctrine of conservation during the 
last ten years, applied as it has been to forests, mines, and water- 
power, has strongly affected the general conception of the scope 
and purpose of government. The idea of conservation by the 
government of interests belonging to the whole society has been 
extended to the conservation of human resources as well. Having 
familiarized the public with the idea of conserving timber as a 
matter of national economy, it was an easy step to the idea of 
conserving human beings and human energy as a matter of practical 
economy as well as humanity. 

Almost at the same time the so-called efficiency doctrine 
appeared and was widely heralded in industry. The accountants, 
the teachers of shop management like Taylor and Emerson, the 
industrial engineers and doctors have begun a study of the con- 
servation and effective application of human energy which has had 
a pronounced effect upon social thinking. They have extended 
the study of organization and machinery to the human machine 
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itself and endeavored to find out what possibilities lie in the human 
being in the way of accomplishment and achievement. This has 
doubtless been a minor element in the general process, but approach- 
ing the subject from the side of private business, it has unques- 
tionably been an influence which cannot be ignored. 

Another reason for the development of these policies is the 
advance of science, whether in the form of public sanitation or of 
social science. Much of the advance made in the field of labor 
legislation has been made possible by a study of industrial hygiene. 
The effects of modern industrial methods and processes upon life, 
safety and health have been studied and made plain during the 
last ten years and in response to this there has come a flood of 
legislation. Detailed investigations like those of Miss Josephine 
Goldmark have contributed materially to the development of 
social policy. The argument presented to the Supreme Court of 
Illinois in defense of the ten-hour labor law for women was much 
more like a treatise on industrial hygiene than a legal argument. 
It dealt more with a discussion of medical facts than with precedents 
gleaned from the law books. Concrete studies of the effect of 
child labor upon later development, of the effects of bad working 
conditions for women upon the future of the race, of overstrain and 
overwork in all occupations have made much easier the pathway 
of social legislation. The clearer these studies have been and the 
more graphically the results have been presented, the more quickly 
and decisively have results been secured. 

On the other hand, the study of the anatomy and physiology of 
society has helped to give not only detailed information but a point 
of view necessary to the formulation of a comprehensive policy. 
The scriptural phrase “‘ We are all members of one body”’ has been 
translated into the language of social science by the studies of 
hundreds of observers and the analyses of trained minds. We 
now begin to know in a scientific sense how and why we are all 
members of one body. 

Whatever may be our opinion as to the present status of the 
science of society or the possibilities of future development of that 
science, no impartial observer can fail to perceive that study of 
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the structure and laws of society has been and will continue to be 
of great value in helping the public to treat more broadly the great 
questions of social policy. 

The chief objection to these policies of social legislation comes 
from two diametrically opposite groups. On the one hand, there 
are the “standpatters,”’ and on the other, the extreme socialists 
and the group known as the syndicalists, industrial trade unionists, 
in our country best represented by the Industrial Workers of the 
World. The standpatter, so-called, opposes these measures 
because he does not consider that any material change in the 
industrial or political order of things is urgently necessary. He 
believes that on the whole satisfactory progress is being made in 
the increase of the social product and in its distribution. He 
invokes once more the economic theory of /Jaissez faire and the 
political philosophy of the eighteenth century. In our country, 
unfortunately, honest conservatism is not unfrequently linked with 
crooked privilege and criminal politics. The alliance of con- 
servatism with graft and privilege has made its position strong from 
one point of view and vulnerable from another. In so far as cor- 
rupt methods may be successfully employed, this alliance has 
strengthened conservatism, but in so far as the moral sense of the 
community has revolted against corrupt practices in the public 
service, and has tended to associate conservatism and corruption, 
its general position has been greatly weakened. 

Certain socialistic writers have attacked the present plan of 
social reform in Germany, England, and the United States on the 
ground that they are not fundamental but superficial. They have 
declared, as Mr. Walling does in his volume on Socialism as It Is, 
that the purpose and effect of these measures will be to preserve 
capitalism as it is, to maintain the system in a better and more 
human form, but nevertheless to continue the so-called capitalistic 
scheme fundamentally undisturbed. They have argued that these 
plans as thus far worked out involve nothing more than a highly 
intelligent efficiency system on the patriarchal basis, and while 
they have not directly opposed these measures, they have not 
regarded them as fundamental or as final. Mr. Walling has been 
particularly bitter in his attacks upon this whole policy. He 
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denounces what he calls the “capitalistic reform program” and the 
activities of the so-called revisionists, reformers, and German 
Social Democrats of the Berger type. ‘The new reform pro- 
grams,” says he, “however radical, are aimed at regenerating 
capitalism, and the net result will be to establish another form of 
economic fedualism, patriarchism, or paternalism.” Quoting 
another writer, he says: ‘‘The new feudalism will care for and 
conserve the powers of the human industrial tool as the lord of the 
manor looked after the human agricultural implement.”’ 

The so-called syndicalists, on the other hand, prefer “direct” 
methods to political methods. They repudiate parliamentary 
and political action and prefer such methods as the general strike 
and sabotage." 

Certain of their leaders denounce not only reform but state 
socialism and democracy itself. They regard as one of their chief 
objects the abolition of the state. The syndicalist distrusts the 
state and believes that political forms and institutions have 
outlived their usefulness and cannot be adapted to new social 
relations. 

No one can of course predict what the final form or effect of 
these various measures of social policy will be. For our purposes 
it is sufficient to point out the enormous development of rational 
social legislation in the United States in recent times. It is 
adequate for this immediate purpose to show the pronounced change 
in economic and political theory and the altered attitude of the 
public mind as evidenced in party platform and in practical legisla- 
tion as well. It is sufficient to show that during the last fifty years 
these great changes have been wrought. It is safe to assume that 
during the next generation the conscious rational treatment of 
social and industrial problems by society acting through its organ- 
ized governmental agencies will continue in increasing measure. 
This is likely to develop most rapidly in cities, but will characterize 
both state and national activity, and it is not at all impossible 
that under our constitutional system the national government 
may lead the way in policies of this nature. The cramped consti- 

t See W. E. Walling, Socialism as it Is, chap. v; Louis Levine, “The Standpoint 
of Syndicalism,”’ Annals of the American Academy of Social and Political Science, 
XLIV, 114. 
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tutional situation of the state compared with the powerful situation 
of the nation may prove decisive. The practical question is 
whether these changes shall be made scientifically, wisely, and with 
sufficient deliberation to insure the maintenance of the social 
equilibrium, or whether they will be made ignorantly, rashly, and 
with the blind fury that characterizes revolutionary movements. 
The mutterings and rumblings of discontent are a warning that 
changes must come and that the real choice lies, not between 
change and no change, but between rational and gradual change 
on the one hand, and sudden and revolutionary change on the 
other. 


THE BACKGROUND OF ECONOMIC THEORIES' 


SIMON N. PATTEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


It is a weakness of economics that the social ideas upon which 
its theories rest have been neglected. Economic theories have been 
put forward as though they depended solely upon physical or objec- 
tive conditions. This view obscures the relation between economic 
theory and the epochs in which it originated; it makes what really 
is of class origin appear as though it were a necessary element 
of human nature. To understand its development the history of 
economic thought must be divided into three epochs, which may be 
designated as the epoch of 1776, that of 1848, and that of 1912. 
The social thought of the first epoch brought out the elements in 
human nature and in objective conditions that contributed to the 
harmony of interest. The early economists thus emphasized 
general laws, and were optimistic in tone. This epoch ends in 
1848 with the revolution by which it became well known. 

To understand the new group of writers which now appears, the 
political and social development of the time must be reviewed. The 
group to which Adam Smith belonged had influenced public opinion 
in England and on the Continent; by it a radical, or at least a 
liberal, viewpoint had been created. As a result, however, of the 
Napoleonic wars, a definite reaction began in all Europe which has 
its basis in the thought that social progress had been too rapid, and 
that either a reaction was necessary or at least a considerable halt 
should be made before new progress was undertaken. This made 
the thought of 1848 either revolutionary or reactionary. One 
group of thinkers contended that progress had been too slow and 
hence should be accelerated by a revolution, while the other group 
regarded the forward movement as too rapid and hence thought 
that in some way it should be checked. A representative of this 
English reaction is Carlisle. In Germany the movement associated 

t From Proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 
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with Bismarck had the same ideal and end. The best representa- 
tive of the revolutionary movement is Karl Marx, since from his 
writings the revolutionary socialism of recent years has taken its 
origin. 

It is not my purpose to discuss in full the views of either group 
of thinkers. The contrast, however, is definite and has constituted 
the basis for discussion during the last sixty years. The most 
influential representative of this epoch is John Stuart Mill, whose 
position therefore needs attention. Mill was as revolutionary in 
his ideas as was Karl Marx, and one of his essays of this epoch is a 
Defense of the Revolution of 1848. Mill, however, was not consistent 
in his position. When he wrote his Political Economy he was reac- 
tionary in production and revolutionary in distribution. To make 
this clear, the attitude of Adam Smith must be contrasted with that 
of Mill. Smith regarded production as varying with quantities of 
labor, and thought that improvements in production were connected 
with the improvements in the condition of the laboring class. Mill’s 
emphasis in production is not on labor but on capital. Hence he 
views the progress of society, not in connection with the changes in 
the laboring class, but rather with the accumulation of wealth. 
From standards of labor to standards of capital there is an evident 
reaction, because capital appeals to many fewer motives than do the 
incentives to labor. It is also a class appeal. Relatively few are 
aroused by the motives for saving; the great mass of people con- 
tribute to production only through their labor. 

It is equally clear that Mill expected a revolution to take place 
in the distribution of wealth. At the present time, most economists 
neglect the first ten chapters of Mill’s Theory of Distribution and 
spend their time analyzing the next five. There is, however, a 
reason why Mill discussed the distribution of property and empha- 
sized it more than he did the distribution of income. Whenever he 
speaks of the distribution of property, he always speaks of it with 
some limitation, as ‘under the present time conditions,” or “for 
the time being.” He anticipated that at no distant date radical 
legislation would alter materially the property distribution then 
prevailing in England. The theory of the distribution of income 
stated in his later chapters is presented not with the thought that 
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these laws would elevate the laboring population to a higher posi- 
tion, but rather with the view to showing that this transformation 
is so difficult that it is not likely to take place. His position, 
therefore, is as radical as that of Marx; Marx, however, relies more 
on the revolutionary methods as applied to the distribution of 
income, while Mill would effect the same end by a distribution of 
property. In either case, a radical reconstruction of society would 
take place. Both Mill and Marx were plainly of the opinion that 
this transformation was inevitable and desirable. The compromise 
which Mill effected between reactionary production and revolution- 
ary distribution was accepted by the economists of the next genera- 
tion, not as a compromise, but rather as a solution. Only after 
long, serious study did the inherent opposition in Mill’s position 
become apparent. It was then recognized that between Mill’s 
theories of production and distribution an irreconcilable gulf 
intervened. 

In the epoch following the publication of Mill’s Political Economy 
the economists were divided into two groups: one attempted to 
make economic theory consistent by making distribution reaction- 
ary; the other group attempted to acquire consistency by creating 
a revolutionary theory of production. Of the latter attempts, the 
work of Karl Marx is prominent. His book on Capital is an 
endeavor to give a revolutionary basis to theories of production. 
I shall not describe his efforts in this connection, but it is plain that 
they have failed. No revolutionary theory of production has been 
worked out in a way that would gain for it general recognition. 
The law of increasing misery, the iron law of wages, and similar 
doctrines have been either abandoned or discredited. The move- 
ment, therefore, to gain consistency in economic theory through 
revolutionary concepts in production must be regarded as a failure. 
In a like way, although it is not so generally recognized, the 
endeavors to create a reactionary theory of distribution have also 
failed. Writers with reactionary tendencies have not experienced 
many difficulties in restating production, but in the attempt to put 
the theory of distribution on a plane similar to that occupied by the 
theory of production the shortcomings of their theories are apparent. 
So many writers have attempted the task of creating a consistent 
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economic theory that it can now be regarded as something impos- 
sible todo. If consistency and harmony are to be attained, econo- 
mists must find some new way of handling economic problems. 

This brings us into the present epoch; 1912, at least for America, 
seems clearly the year in which the break from the old to the new 
has become apparent. The essential thing in the new epoch is the 
increased power of evolutionary ideas. Today, instead of having 
a sharp contrast between reaction and revolution, a third alternative 
is possible—progress through evolution. I shall therefore put the 
three groups in conscious contrast, so that the elements upon which 
each depends may be made clear. In order to do this, I shall give 
a table in which the elements for reactionary, revolutionary, and 
evolutionary reasoning are contrasted. 


Reactionary Revolutionary Evolutionary 


Retrospective Large ‘| Incremental 
Hypothetical Sudden Persistent 
Dogmatic Militant Voluntary 
Undemocratic Heroic Material 
Class-conscious Epoch-making Planless 


Reactionary thought begins with a retrospective, or perhaps it 
is better to say a historical, attitude, since there is an emphasis on 
old conditions and old ideas, rather than on those of the present. 
With this basis, the reasoning becomes hypothetical, and as the class 
feeling that results develops, reactionary thought becomes dogmatic. 
It also changes into undemocratic forms, which end in the emphasis 
of the superiority of the capitalistic class over those who are engaged 
in manual labor. The reactionary thinker is also class-conscious, 
because he views the world from the standpoint of his particular 
group rather than the nation as a whole. In contrast with this, 
revolutionary thinkers expect large results to come suddenly by 
transformations that are epoch-making in their consequences. 
There is also a decided emphasis on militant action ending in or 
at least transforming itself into heroic action. All revolutionary 
thinkers look to some hero to make the transformations they hope 
for rather than to the small steady changes that lead to regular 
progress. A much-quoted statement from Mill represents this 
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view: ‘When the object is to raise the permanent condition of a 
people, small means do not merely produce small effects, they pro- 
duce no effects at all.” If this is true, then social progress depends 
upon those epoch-making changes that revolutions inaugurate, and 
must be brought about by the revolutionary measures that disturb 
the normal growth of society. 

In contrast with this, evolution proceeds by small changes that 
are persistent in their action, and therefore create cumulative effects. 
There are also those which can be measured objectively. The 
changes that follow can usually be represented by some statistical 
curves. This gives to evolutionary concepts a material form and 
emphasizes the slow changes that progress is making. Such changes 
give but little place for heroic action. The man who makes small 
improvements is usually a commonplace individual, and yet it is 
the accumulation of these small changes that reorganizes society, 
and in the end improves its tone and character. The hero is out 
of place, except where militant action can create epoch-making 
changes. 


THE SOCIALIZATION OF RELIGION 


FRANCIS G. PEABODY 
Harvard University 


The social idealism of the present age has deeply affected 
many sciences and professions, and its influence has been instruct- 
ively traced during these meetings in its relation to the study of 
history, politics, and economics, and to the movements of legis- 
lation and philanthropy. All these indications of the new social 
conscience are of importance, but the region of human interest in 
which its profoundest effect may be observed is unquestionably that 
occupied by religion. When one contrasts the note of teaching and 
preaching, the activities of organizations and churches, and the very 
theory of redemption, which have prevailed for centuries in all com- 
munions, with the spirit of worship and work which is characteristic 
of religion at the present time, the change appears to be practically 
a revolution. In Protestant Christianity especially, where the 
philosophy of individualism has had almost complete control, this 
change in the center of gravity has created a new type of religious 
life. For many generations the conditions of personal salvation 
have been the burden of theological teaching, and the attainment 
of that salvation the sufficient end of religious aspiration. 

The same extraordinary transition which has of late trans- 
formed modern politics and modern economics has also revolu- 
tionized the current conception of religion. Governmental 
non-interference and /Jaissez-faire industrialism had their counter- 
part and parallel in self-centered theology and self-satisfied piety. 
The renaissance of the social conscience has brought with it a 
socialization of religion. It is a transition like that from the 
Ptolemaic to the Copernican conception of the world. It trans- 
fers one from the thought of oneself as the fixed point round which 
the universe revolves to the recognition of an orbit in which one 
moves round an infinitely larger center. The religion of the indi- 
vidual remains not less real, but is taken up into the larger unity 
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of social redemption. Round the problem of personal salvation 
sweeps the problem of a world to be saved. Organizations created 
for worship find themselves irresistibly summoned to become 
organizations for work. The world, as the title of Canon Fre- 
mantle’s epoch-making book announced, has become the “subject 
of redemption.” Communions of Christians publish their social 
programs. “By their fruits ye shall know them”; “I will show 
thee my faith by my works”’ might be the text of modern religion. 
Instead of an individual rescued from a perishing world, like a 
sailor from a sinking ship, the socialization of religion sets the 
sailor to the more heroic task of joining with his fellows to bring 
the world, like a battered but still seaworthy vessel, safe to its 
port. 

What are the influences which have brought about this revo- 
lutionary transition? It must be at once confessed that they are 
not to be discovered in theological instruction or philosophical 
insight. On the contrary, theology has clung to its traditional 
formulae long after they lost reality, and philosophy has been con- 
tent to repeat the teachings of the nineteenth century to the care- 
less ears of the twentieth. The same confession which religion makes 
of tardy discernment of the signs of the times must, however, be 
made by economics and politics. There, also, the doctrines which 
interpreted a simple and provincial world have been stretched to 
cover a new complexity of civilization; and there, also, the sudden 
and tremendous expansion of social unity has compelled a corre- 
sponding expansion of economic theory and political action. 
Precisely as economics and politics, in the troubled years at the 
middle of the nineteenth century, were confronted by new circum- 
stances of agitation and revolution, of industrial distress and 
national peril, and a new conception of social responsibility and 
organic unity was demanded to interpret a new world, so the 
same sense of strain and collision has been felt by religious teachers, 
and the same transition has become inevitable. Phrases, now 
familiar, but a generation ago novel and undefined—such as “The 
social organism,” “‘ The co-operative commonwealth,” ‘Social leg- 
islation,” “‘Social justice’—are taken up into the worship and 
work of the churches. A new significance is discovered in John 
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Wesley’s famous saying: “There is no such thing as a solitary 
Christian.” Religion is accepted as a social fact. No man, under 
the new conception of the social order, can live or die to himself. 
The Pauline doctrine of membership one of another becomes ex- 
panded from the limits of the church to the cosmopolitanism of a 
world. The isolated soul discovers its own place as it finds its 
part in the social whole. 

It is interesting to recall how simultaneous has been this 
momentous transition in all the sciences which interpret human 
life. It is often said that religious teachers are apt to lag behind 
in the movement of thought as conservatives and reactionaries; 
and it is true that the habitual temper of other worldliness may 
induce indifference to the condition of the world that now is. 
Yet it is reassuring to observe that the sense of a new social era 
was felt quite as promptly and acutely by Christian teachers as 
by economists or industrialists. The modern era in economics 
may be said to begin with Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, 
which appeared in the year 1848, and bore the very suggestive 
subtitle: ‘‘With some of their applications to social philosophy.” 
It was in precisely the same year that Archbishop von Ketteler, 
accepting from Lassalle the scheme of co-operative workingmen’s 
associations, substituted the Church for the State as the source 
of capital, and announced the doctrine that “‘The aphorism ‘Prop- 
erty is robbery’ is not a mere lie, but contains, with a great fallacy, 
a fruitful truth.” “May God,” he said in a sermon at Mayence, 
“in his goodness bring all good Catholics to adopt the idea of 
co-operative association on the basis of Christianity.” Almost 
at the same moment, in 1849, Wichern, a Protestant pastor, 
established himself with his little family of homeless boys in the 
“*Rauhe Haus” near Hamburg, and began the work of the “‘ Innere 
Mission,” which has reached such vast expansion. In the same 
year, 1849, Maurice and his friends adopted the title of Christian 
Socialists, and in 1850 Maurice wrote: “‘That is the only title 
which will define our object, and will commit us at once to the 
conflict we must engage in sooner or later with the un-social 
Christians and the un-Christian socialists.”” It was after conference 
with Maurice, and after studying the social movement thus begin- 
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ning in Great Britain, that the learned and devout German scholar 
Victor Huber established his ‘Associations for Christian order 
and liberty.”” Meantime the co-operative societies of Great 
Britain had begun their extraordinary history in 1844, when 28 
poor weavers of Rochdale opened their modest shop in Toad Lane; 
the anti-corn law agitation had ended in the abolition of the tax 
on bread in 1846, and the Chartists, who had introduced their 
first petition in 1839 witnessed the pathetic end of their agitation 
in 1848. Thus, from many sides, Catholics and Protestants, 
academic teachers and uninstructed handworkers, social reformers 
and radical legislators, within a period of a half-dozen years, with 
an extraordinary convergence of thought and feeling, found them- 
selves led to a social application of Christian ideals, unprece- 
dented since the time when the first preaching of the gospel of 
Christ brought with it an efflorescence of philanthropy, and sub- 
stituted for the Prodigalitas of Rome the Caritas of a new faith. 
Orthodox economics and orthodox Christianity were, it is 
true, alike in being tardy to recognize that a new world had arrived. 
Protestantism as a whole persisted in the hopeless task of perpetu- 
ating its individualism; and Catholicism, with its great tradition 
of immovability, seemed preoccupied by its ecclesiasticism. But 
by degrees the sense of a new era, of which Maurice and von 
Ketteler were prophets, swept like a cleansing wind through all 
communions. The attitude of Protestantism may be defined by 
the resolution proposed in 1906 as a part of the basis of union for 
three American communions, comprising over a million members. 
“We believe that, according to Christ’s law, men of the Christian 
faith exist for the service of man, not only in holding forth the 
word of life, but in the support of works and institutions of pity 
and charity, in the maintenance of human freedom, in the deliver- 
ance of all those that are oppressed, in the enforcement of civic 
justice, and in the rebuke of all unrighteousness.” The position 
of the Catholic church is sufficiently indicated by the Encyclical 
of Leo XIII in 1891, a document which marked a new era in 
ecclesiastical responsibility, and stamped its author as one of the 
most discerning and broadminded of modern men. Never was 
an ecclesiastical deliverance more unexpected and unprecedented 
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than these weighty words: ‘‘The momentous seriousness of the 
present state of things fills every mind with painful apprehension; 
wise men discuss it; practical men propose schemes; popular 
meetings, legislators, and sovereign princes, all are occupied with 
it . . . . Therefore, Venerable Brethren, . . . . We have thought 
it useful to speak on the Condition of Labor.” Thus the era of 
combination, association, and organization, which has witnessed 
the transformation of industrial action and more than half effaced 
the boundary between economics and social ethics, has seen a 
contemporaneous and not less dramatic change in religious action 
and theological thought, and has given to organized religion an 
expansion and enrichment which recognizes the world as the 
subject of redemption. 

At this point, however, a further question opens, which is of 
grave importance to those who are concerned with the adminis- 
tration of religion. What is to be the effect of this socialization 
of religion on the organization of worship? Is worship to be 
crowded out by work? Is sociology to supplant theology? Are 
the churches to become social laboratories, and sermons to be 
indistinguishable from talks on current events, or tracts on social- 
ism? These possibilities are greeted by different types of observers 
with very different emotions—on the one hand with grave appre- 
hension, and on the other hand with confident expectancy. On 
the one hand are the timid defenders of religion, who see the 
landmarks of tradition and confession swept away, and who 
fear an approaching deluge. They distrust this tendency to the 
socialization of religion, and counsel a retreat to the ancient ways 
of personal piety and consolation. In the admirable book which 
Professor Rauschenbusch has just issued, and which is marked by 
even deeper insight than his earlier volume, he cites a Lutheran 
synod of Missouri as so uncompromisingly hostile to the new 
social spirit as to be almost cynical in its repudiation. “The 
real business of the church,” announces this communion, ‘“‘is to 
preach the gospel. It is not the mission of the church to abolish 
physical misery, or to help men to earthly happiness. Jesus says: 
‘If any man will follow me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross daily.’”” On the other hand are the defiant revolutionists, 
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who find in religion one characteristic product of the capitalistic 
system and anticipate that a world with no master will be a world 
with no God. ‘“Religion,’’ Bebel has said, ‘will not be abolished 
or God be dethroned without attack or force. Religion will 
naturally perish. It is a transcendent reflection of the existing 
social order.”” The language of less philosophical revolutionists 
is more embittered and undisguised. “Speaking for the pro- 
letariat,” a correspondent of Professor Rauschenbusch writes, 
“T shall say that we all, who have gone far enough in the study 
of socialism to become revolutionary, regard the so-called Chris- 
ian churches as our bitterest enemies. It is a maxim among us 
that any man who comes into our body must drop his religion. . . . . 
The hardest person to wake up is the workingman who has been 
chloroformed by the church in the interest of the master-class.”’ 

Is it, however, probable that a relation so intimate as obviously 
exists between social service and religion can be either avoided or 
outgrown? Is either the hesitancy of religionists or the bitterness 
of revolutionists likely to determine the effect of the socialization 
of religion? On the contrary, the probable adjustment of the 
two forces must be estimated, not by the temporary emotions 
of revolutionists or reactionaries, but by observation of the great 
tidal movement of modern life on the surface of which these waves 
of feeling rise and fall. What, one must ask himself, is the nature 
of the religious life which is thus undergoing the process of socializa- 
tion; and what, on the other hand, is the nature of the social move- 
ment which, in its turn, is so profoundly modifying the religious 
life? What, in other words, have the philosophy of religion and 
the philosophy of the social movement to teach concerning their 
mutual relations and effects ? 

When one turns, in the first place, to the philosophy of religion, 
he is at once confronted by the world-old controversy between 
the rationalists and the mystics. Either, as with Hegel, the reason 
is regarded as the path to the Eternal; or, as with Schleiermacher, 
the emotions seem to open the way along which the reason may 
later go. Between these two alternatives the religious life, it has 
seemed, must choose. Is there not, however, a third factor of 
spiritual experience, of which neither the rationalists nor the 
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mystics have taken serious account, but which it is the special task 
of this generation to restore to its place in the philosophy of religion ? 
Does not the will open a way of communion with the Eternal ? 
Is there not a path which leads from morality to faith, and which 
is accessible to that great multitude who are neither sages nor 
visionaries, but whose religion must begin in the simple pledge 
to do their duty? Such was the way to reality which was first 
clearly explored by Kant, then followed by Fichte, and has now 
become familiar to the feet of modern men. ‘With surprising 
clearness,” said Fichte, “does this thought which was hitherto 
veiled in obscurity now reveal itself to my soul—the thought that 
my will merely as such and through itself shall have results. It 
has results because it is immediately and infallibly perceived by 
another Will to which it is related, which is its own accomplish- 
ment and the only living principle of the spiritual world 

The voice of conscience in my soul which teaches me in every 
situation of life what I have there to do, is the channel through 
which again His influence descends upon me.” 

The same teaching reappears in the most impressive spiritual 
philosophy of England during the nineteenth century. “If,” says 
Martineau, “the moral consciousness be in every truth a communion 
between the Divine and the human mind . . . . a great redemption 

and converts the life of duty into the life of love 
The rule of right, the symmetries of character, the requirements 
of perfection, are no provincialisms of this planet: they are known 
among the stars.”” To the same effect is the conclusion of Paulsen: 
“The vocation and dignity of man is not ultimately rooted in 
knowledge, but in the volitional side of his nature 
view of the world receives its most powerful and decided impetus 
from the understanding, but from the volitional side, from the 
practical reason.”” One of the greatest of English preachers, whose 
sermons indicate the profound influence of Fichte, translates these 
academic phrases into the language of homiletics. “Obedience,” 
Robertson says, “is the organ of spiritual knowledge. In every 
department of knowledge there is an appropriate organ by which 
we gain a knowledge of that which cannot be seen or felt 
doing God’s will we recognize what he is.” 
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When one turns with these teachings of the philosophy of 
religion to the gospel of Jesus Christ he finds them strikingly 
anticipated and confirmed. Great disclosures of truth were indeed 
made by Jesus to the reason and high emotions stirred in those who 
heard him, but when we trace the way in which Jesus habitually 
drew men to himself nothing is more obvious than the fact that 
he appealed, first of all, not to their intellects or their feelings, but 
to their wills. What he first demanded was not theological accu- 
racy or mystic ecstasy, but practical obedience and moral decision. 
“Follow me,” he says, ‘take up thy cross and follow. He that 
willeth to do the will shall know the doctrine.” The dedication 
of the will is the first step toward the religious life. It is not the 
whole of religion; it is perhaps not the best of religion; but it is 
the beginning of religion. Disclosures of truth and high moods of 
rapture or peace lie beyond this decision of the will; but the way 
to these heights lies up the steep path which obedience has to 
climb. The way of conscience and the vision of faith, ethics and 
religion, idealism and theism, are in the teachings of Jesus one 
continuous process which has its beginning in the appeal to the will. 


Our wills are ours we know not how, 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


From this conclusion concerning the nature of religion we turn 
to the other inquiry concerning the nature of the social movement, 
and with a certain sense of surprise discover an intimate, though 
often unsuspected, kinship of character and aim. By one of the 
most unfortunate of historical accidents the world-wide agitation 
for the transformation of industry has become associated with the 
philosophical materialism of a century ago. Both Marx and Las- 
salle were disciples of left-wing Hegelianism, and accepted its 
logical corollary of economic determinism. ‘The mode of pro- 
duction,”’ said Marx in one of his most famous aphorisms, “deter- 
mines the general character of the social, political, and spiritual 
processes of life.” Engels said, “‘is the fundamental 
proposition which belongs to Marx.” “Every man,” in Bebel’s 
words, “‘is the product of his time and the instrument of circum- 
stance.” “Christianity, the prevailing spiritual expression of the 
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present social order, must pass away as a better social order 
arrives.’’ To this economic fatalism the will of man can be little 
more than helpless in the cosmic movement of events, and the 
individual becomes a puppet in the hands of economic destiny. 
The great external process unfolds itself under an absolute law 
from thesis to antithesis until the final synthesis of collectivism 
arrives and the people come to their own. 

Whether a movement which began in such an antipodal rela- 
tion to religious initiative can free itself from this historical tradi- 
tion is as yet by no means clear. “The socialist movement,” Mr. 
Spargo hopefully writes, ‘has outgrown the influence of the early 
Utopians, which touched even Marx and Engels. . .. . It is obvious 
that we are in the presence of a new socialism, of a quality and 
temper undreamed of by Marx and Engels,” and to the same effect 
Miss Scudder insists: ‘‘It is my steady contention that those of us 
who read history otherwise than the Marxians have an equal right 
in the socialist movement.” Difficult as it may be to abandon the 
Marxian economics and at the same time to maintain the Marxian 
infallibilism, it is evident that these interpreters of the spirit of 
socialism estimate its real character more justly than Marx himself. 
Nothing could be more improbable than that a great popular 
movement of enthusiasm, fraternity, and sacrifice could flow from 
no richer source of inspiration than a mechanical, automatic, or 
in the favorite language of the movement, “‘scientific”’ view of life. 
The source of momentum must obviously be sought, not so much 
in an interpretation of history, as in an appeal to the will. It 
is not a movement of fate, but a movement of feeling, not an 
expression of economic determinism but an expression of human 
determination. In short, there met in Marx two great historical 
influences, that of the French Revolution and that of the classic 
philosophy of Germany; and while Fichte and Hegel reappear 
in Marx’s doctrine of a solidaric state, Rousseau and Fourier 
touch his program with vitality, humanity, and passion. 

The Marxian philosophy of history might in fact be in very 
large part abandoned without any serious retardation of the 
cause which still claims his authority. The social movement, 
of which social democracy is one illustration, has much deeper 
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and firmer foundations than the subtle materialism of two genera- 
tions ago. It is the expression on the largest scale of the will to 
serve, the dedication of the individual to the social whole, the 
emergence of social morality. Nothing could be more obstructive 
to its progress than to identify it with a single philosophy of society, 
or a restricted definition of science, or an exclusive claim to ortho- 
doxy. Precisely as the Christian church has suffered from these 
arbitrary definitions, so the social movement is passing through 
the same phase of extravagant claims to inspiration and arrogant 
demands for excommunication. The new social responsibility, 
like Christianity itself, is a much larger thing than any orthodoxy 
has been able to cover. It is not an economic or political phenome- 
non, but an ethical awakening. The characteristic feature of the 
present age is the emergence and quickening of a social conscience. 
Here, then, meet these two expressions of the will in action—the 
conforming of the will to the universal order, and the transforming 
by the will of the social order. Must it be inferred that such opera- 
tions of the will, varied as they are in their field of opportunity, 
are essentially hostile or even neutral to each other? Can their 
relation be regarded as either accidental or controversial? On 
the contrary, it becomes obvious that two enterprises so similar 
both in origin and form must be contributory, co-operative, and 
in certain aspects even identical, in intention and direction. Both 
are alike, at least, in their attitude toward the problem of life. 
Both propose a readjustment of the individual to the organic 
world of which he is a part, and both summon the will to this task 
of reconciliation and harmony. Both follow a path which leads 
from duty to insight. Both begin with the stirring of the will. 
One finds a new religion in the social movement; the other finds a 
new field for piety in the socialization of religion. Slowly perhaps, 
but surely, as the social movement comes to understand itself, 
it will perceive its essentially religious dynamic; and on the other 
hand, with equal susceptibility the work of religion will accept its 
appropriate socialization. The path which the social movement 
must follow if it would fulfil its own ideal is a path which naturally 
opens into the broader highway of a revival of faith. 
If this conclusion, derived from a consideration of the nature 
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of religion and the nature of the social movement, is in any 
degree justified, it brings with it much reassurance, both for those 
who are concerned with religion, and for those who are advanc- 
ing the cause of social regeneration. The theologians of the early 
church found in the condition of the world into which the new 
religion came, a way of divine leading, a praeparatio evangelica, 
for the Christian dispensation. May it not be that the social 
movement of the present age will open a way to the renais- 
sance of rational religion, and may be a praeparatio evangelica of 
the twentieth century? The path thus followed may not be the 
straightest path to faith; it is certainly not the only path, but 
for many persons, under the conditions of the present time, it 
happens to be the path most clearly open; and it is not so important 
what way one takes, as it is that he shall start from the point where 
he happens to be and not stop till the end is reached. The spiritual 
desire of the present age takes the form of social service; and 
teachers of religion should be quick to recognize that this unfamiliar 
way may be the natural path for the religion of the time to take, 
and should welcome the doing of the will as the first step toward 
the knowing of the doctrine. 

These suggestions may throw some light on a problem much 
considered of late by religious teachers—the supposed decline in 
the numbers of candidates for the ministry. It is commonly 
said that the call to this profession has grown unpersuasive, and 
that the future of religion is imperiled from lack of recruits to 
serve her cause; and the statistics of theological schools seem, 
in the main, to confirm this despondency. If, however, it be true 
that social science is stirred by the same motives which have been 
hitherto the peculiar property of the ministry, then the profession 
finds itself not depleted in numbers, but recruited by many new 
allies. When a young man, as now frequently happens, deliberates 
whether he shall enter the ministry or enlist in the calling of social 
service, he is in fact choosing, not between two vocations, but 
between two departments of one calling. Social service should 
be recognized as a religious work, precisely as religious service is 
recognized as a social work; and to draw a line between the two 
is to rob religion of its reality and social service of its sacredness. 
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If, then, this common origin and common tendency are recog- 
nized, the future, both of the social movement and of religion may 
be viewed with confidence and hope. What the social movement 
has most to fear is a controlling materialism, the anticipation that 
a change in economic method will automatically produce a change 
of the human heart. And, on the other hand, what religion has 
most to fear is a reversion to separatism, the isolation of conse- 
cration, the desocialization of piety, the satisfaction with emotional 
elevation or dogmatic formalism, instead of the dedication of the 
will to do the will of the Eternal. What the social movement, 
therefore, most imperatively needs is spiritualization, and what 
religion most needs is socialization. If the social movement be 
essentially a spiritual fact, then the way is open upward toward 
religious faith; and if religion be essentially a social fact, then the 
same way is open downward into human service. The socializa- 
tion of religion meets the spiritualization of the social movement. 
The traveler by one road finds himself, as he proceeds, on the other. 
The Mount of Transfiguration and the healing of the boy on the 
plain below made, in the life of Jesus, not two conflicting incidents, 
but a normal and continuous experience. The vision led down to 
the task; the task was made possible by the vision. When, again, 
the same teacher cites the ancient law to describe his purpose: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart and mind 
and soul, and thy neighbor as thyself,” he announced, not two 
commandments, but one. A rational love of God utters itself 
in the effective service of one’s afflicted neighbor. “If any man 
love not his neighbor whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen.” An effective love of one’s neighbor is 
the product of a rational and idealizing faith. “We walk by faith, 
not by sight.”” The spiritualization of social service is the secret 
of fidelity and hope. The socialization of religion is the emancipa- 
tion from faithlessness and fear. The call of God to the heart 
is a summons to social duty; and the turning of the will to social 
duty is not only a call to man, but not less surely a call from God. 
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Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects. By CHartes A. Ettwoop, 
Pu.D. New York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1912. 
Pp. xiv+ 417. 

This book presents an extremely well-conceived and wisely exe- 
cuted survey of the chief theoretical positions of psychological sociology. 
It is admirable for its many lucid and illuminating formulations. It 
affords a telescopic view of human society from the vantage-ground 
of functional psychology—telescopic rather than microscopic in character, 
since the author conceives the various parts of his subject in almost 
uniformly abstract rather than concrete terms. His abstract and 
elliptical style, due to the high degree of generalization involved, will 
make the book difficult reading to those unacquainted with social facts 
as organized by the science of sociology, but to the student or reader 
somewhat familiar with that field, following the author’s clean-wrought, 
coherent argument will prove an intellectual treat. 

The value of the book is augmented by the fact that the author is 
not a system-maker but an eclectic who looks impartially at every 
aspect of social theory and seeks to mediate between conflicting or con- 
fused positions. 

“The position of the writer is . . . . that sociology is a study of 
the biological and psychological factors in the social life . wf 
(p. vii). Leaving the biological problems on one side the author ad- 
dresses himself to the other half of the field, the psychological. Thus 
the scope of social psychology, which by most writers is limited to a frac- 
tion of the field of general sociology in this view is enlarged to include all 
of sociology except the biological elements. Obviously the term social 
psychology must be supplanted by one which defines this larger scope 
more adequately. 

The first five chapters, comprising nearly a fourth of the book, 
are taken up with what the author calls “preliminary methodological 
problems."’ These excellent chapters might well be compressed in 
order to afford space for a fuller treatment of such topics, for example, 
as public opinion, which is allotted but five pages in chap. xv. 

Chap. vi is entitled “The Psychological Basis of Sociology.” It 
presents, with numerous references to well-chosen authorities, the main 
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positions of modern psychology relative to individual human nature. 
It is a handbook of sociology for the student of sociology, condensed 
into thirty well-packed pages. 

Other chapters deal with the origin of society, social co-ordination, 
social self-control, instinct, feeling, intellect, imitation, sympathy, the 
theory of social order, and of social progress, and other topics. 

Social co-ordination is the central idea of the book; by this term 
the writer means the process of social habit-formation by which “folk- 
ways,” customs, and institutions grow up as channels of social activity. 
Revolutions are cited as cases where a group has been unable gradually 
to readjust its habits to changing circumstances; at last the habits 
become fatally inadequate to the group needs and a convulsive break- 
down takes place. Enlarging upon this idea, the author regards the 
general social process as fundamentally a co-ordination of individual 
activities which are continually undergoing readjustment in response 
to changed conditions. 

Professor Eilwood agrees with McDougall in according a large place 
to the instincts: “they may well be characterized, therefore, as the real 
propelling forces of society” (p. 246). Space does not permit an account 
of the relations which the other psychological factors mentioned above— 
feeling, intellect, imitation, etc.—bear to the main process of social 
co-ordination. In general it may be said that each is recognized as 
a more or less important element in a synthetic account of social facts. 
“There can be no single key either to social evolution or to social 
progress” (p. 379). 

In conclusion, attention should be called to the author’s conception 
of the meaning of social life and the goal of social effort: “‘The great 
fundamental need of our civilization, therefore, is an ethics of service, 
a humanitarian ethics which will teach the individual to find his self- 
development and his happiness in the unselfish service of others, and 
which will forbid any individual, class, nation, or even race from regard- 
ing itself as an end in itself apart from the rest of humanity” (p. 394). 

ErvILLE B. Woops 
DarTMOUTH COLLEGE 


My Life. By Aucust BEBEL. Pp. 343. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1913. Pp. 344. $2.14 postpaid. 
By what combination of circumstances the University of Chicago 
Press was induced to publish the autobiography of the most prominent 
socialist in Germany during the last thirty years, others must explain. 
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Not that it is out of character, but it certainly contradicts reputation. 
One might as soon look for a life of Karl Marx from the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

I have not seen the original of this book, and do not know whether it 
explains its title as a half-truth. It does not give an account of Bebel’s 
life, but only of the first thirty-eight years of his life. As the longer and 
more important portion of his public life falls after the year 1878, with 
which the volume closes, it will be a flat disappointment unless a sequel 
is forthcoming. The index which this volume contains does not encour- 
age the assumption that the account is to be continued. 

Even this fragment, however, is a fascinating story, but it is rather 
a contribution to the general social history of Germany than to the history 
of socialism. It adds touches of local and temporal color which at once 
require readjustment of impressions about the origins of the German 
labor movement. For instance, it will surprise most Americans who 
have given attention to German socialism to read: “I don’t remember 
anyone at that time [1861] in Leipzig who was acquainted with the 
Communist Manifesto, or with Marx and Engels’ part in the revolu- 
tionary movement” (p. 45). The kind and degree of bitterness which 
the book discloses in the rivalry between the Lassalleaner and the 
Eisenacher will be a revelation to most American readers, even to those 
who thought they knew the essentials of the controversy. On the other 
hand, an inveterate enemy of socialism could hardly follow Bebel’s 
account of the sacrifices which men of his sort have made for the cause, 
without some feeling of admiration for their spirit if not for their theories. 
Still more, not merely the injustice, but the impolicy and absurdity of the 
Bismarckian attempts at repression appear with a vividness that makes 
intolerance as despicable as it is futile. 

Upon his own showing, neither Bebel nor his group was always a 
model of good judgment, their own interests being the criterion. They 
were of course less able than men of more education to co-ordinate their 
“‘class-consciousness”’ with the views of other elements. They did not 
judge such phenomena as the Paris Commune, for instance, by the same 
standards which the ruling classes applied. At the same time, after 
looking at these things through Engels’ eyes it would have to be a very 
injudicial man who could deny that the interests which he represented 
deserved very different treatment from that which they received. 

If Bebel leaves a continuation of his life-story that covers his maturer 
years as graphically as he pictures his early manhood, the whole will 
make up a human document of rare value. 

ALBION W. SMALL 
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The New Immigration. A Study of the Industrial and Social Life 
of Southeastern Europeans in America. By PETER ROBERTS, 
Pu.D. New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. xxi+386. $1.60. 

This comprehensive yet compact study of the problems arising from 
the influx into this country of millions of southeastern Europeans in the ie 
last twenty years is valuable because the author writes from the fulness if 
of his own personal experience. 

The book is divided into six parts: Part I, “Inducements and 
Impressions,” 48 pp.; Part II, “Industrial Life,” with four chapters: 
(iv) “Industries They Enter,” (v) “Conditions of Work,” (vi) “ Acci- [e 
dents,” (vii) “Efficiency and Progress,” pp. 49-108; Part III, “Com- 
munity Conditions,” with four chapters: (viii) “Camp and Town Life,” : 
(ix) “Housing Conditions,” (x) “Home Life,” (xi) ‘Cities Where They 
Gather,” pp. 109-72; Part IV, “Social Relations,” with eight chapters: ) 
(xii) “‘Leaders,” (xiii) ‘‘ Societies,” (xiv) “Churches,” (xv) “Banks and 


Savings,”’ (xvi) “Crime and the Courts,” (xvii) “ Politics,” (xviii) “Rec- 
reation,” (xix) “Culture,” pp. 173-291; Part V, “Assimilation and 
Hindrances,”’ with three chapters: (xx) “Relations to Americans,” 
(xxi) “Reaching the Newcomer,” (xxii) “The Child of the Foreigner,”’ 
pp. 291-340; Part VI, with a single chapter: “The Immigrant Problem,” z 
and addenda of statistical tables, pp. 341-73. Index, pp. 375-86. it 


The discussions are straightforward, concise, and filled with concrete ia 
illustrations from the lives of the immigrants. The spirit is much like & 
that of E. A. Steiner’s volumes. The key offered for the solution of the ie 
problems is personal contact giving rise to sympathetic study and under- if i 


standing, thus enabling the natives to help the newcomers to become, 
as they can and will, good American citizens. Mr. Roberts sets the : 
example, in his own life, of how to go to work. 

Victor E. HELLEBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


An Introduction to the Study of Adolescent Education. By Cyrit i 
Bruyn ANDREWS. New York: The Rebman Co., 1912. 
Pp. 10+185. Bibliography. 
Mr. Andrews’ Introduction to the Study of Adolescent Education is 
a discussion of the problems of adolescence, and particularly, as they 
appear in the public and preparatory schools of England. For this 
reason and for the further reason that it is an introductory study, 
compared with the masterful books on adolescence, by G. Stanley Hall, 
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and others, it will find no large place in American libraries or American 
education. 

Mr. Andrews believes the time is ripe for a close study of adolescence 
by scientists instead of scandalmongers. In the English preparatory 
schools, he says, there is greater need for such study than in the state 
schools, since much in private school life naturally escapes public notice. 

Adolescents should receive instruction in regard to sex in the schools. 
Parents will take not more than a languid interest in such instruction 
until a generation grows up which has been taught, when young, the 
science of human development. 

There are six classes of perversion: (1) moral perversion, due to 
youth or ignorance; (2) victims of slightly pathological tendencies, 
inherited; (3) mentally deranged; (4) perverts, due to herding together 
one sex; (5) perverts, due to late meals, beer-drinking, overheated 
dormitories, etc.; (6) “mutual hypnotists,” or, instances of abnormal 
love between two of the same sex similar to love later between two of 
opposite sex. 

Three remedies are proposed: (1) the conservative method, i.e., 
supervision, religious instruction, and athleticism; (2) the rational 
method, development of self-reliance, instruction in sex matters and 
in civic and social life; (3) coeducation. 

Whatever the method, the principle that should be followed is 
“self-assertion’”’ as opposed to “discipline.” The last-four chapters 
are given to an appeal for the reconstruction and administration of the 
curriculum in harmony with this principle—the essential trait in the 


adolescent makeup. 
Epcar F. RILEY 


Kansas STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


An Introduction to the Study of Adolescent Education. By Cyrit 
Bruyn ANDREWS. New York: The Rebman Co., 1912. 
Pp. 10+185. $1.50, net. 

This book is an arraignment of education as it is found in schools 
of the type of the English “public and preparatory schools,” the schools 
to which the members of the well-to-do and aristocratic classes send 
their sons. These schools, according to the author, violate the cardinal 
principles which should govern the education of the adolescent, and 
which are deduced from a study of the adolescent psychology, particu- 
larly as concerns his sexual impulses. The fundamental difficulty is 
that whereas the adolescent craves above all else an opportunity to 
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express his individuality by engaging in activity which is in line with 
his own impulses, and doing so in his own way, his every act is prescribed 
for him and must be performed under supervision. He then finds an 
outlet for his energy in perversions. This evil is increased by the segre- 
gation of youth of the same sex and by cutting them off from the live 
interests of the outside world. The remedy by which the masters 
attempt vainly to combat the evils which are tacitly acknowledged to 
exist, consists in the encouragement of athletics, in a rigid program of 
supervised work, and in religion. None of these are successful. The 
author rather advocates giving the adolescent freedom to guide his own 
conduct trusting to his reason to guide him, instructing him in the facts 
of sex, training him in civic duties, and educating both sexes together. 
This is the gist of the argument. It is trenchant and in the main con- 
vincing. The book is controversial in tone throughout, but will appeal 
to the American educator as sound in its general trend. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Spiritual Culture and Social Service. By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, 
Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. New York: Revell, 1912. Pp. 222. $1.00. 

In the first section, ‘The Pattern in the Mount,” the author’s 
purpose as stated in the foreword is “simply to portray the Master as 
the living historic example for human life and service and of the noble 
spirit in which that service should be rendered.” 

The second section, comprising chaps. ii-vii, is entitled, “Social 
Redemption.” In this his point of view seems to be as follows: “We 
can have no kingdom of heaven on earth until our economic programs 
are fashioned in the light of spiritual ideals and with spiritual ends in 
view.” 

In the third section, “The culture of self,” chaps. viii-xvi, the 
author’s claim is for spiritual culture before a man can truly serve 
society; quoting himself from a former work he declares: “The sole 
hope of the world is to make men disciples of Jesus.”” The book is 
sermonic in style and seems to place more emphasis upon spiritual 
culture than social service. 

The spirit of the entire work is admirable and should attract a 


wide circle of readers. 
Epwin L. Earp 

DrEw THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Mapison, N.J. 
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Great Educators of Three Centuries. By FRANK PIERREPONT 
Graves, Pu.D., Professor of the History of Education in the 
Ohio State University. New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 
ix+289. $1.25 net. 


Peter Ramus and the Educational Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century. By FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES. New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. xi+226. $1.25 net. 

In these two books Professor Graves continues his studies in the 
history of education, which he began a few years ago with his volume on 
A History of Education before the Middle Ages. The first volume men- 
tioned above is a series of sketches of great educators from Milton to 
Herbert Spencer. The studies are extremely important as bearing on 
the culture history of the period covered. The second work, on Peter 
Ramus, is a most suggestive study of a philosopher and educational 
reformer of the Renaissance, whose significance in the history of thought 
has often been overlooked. Professor Graves’s monograph performs a 
real service in bringing to notice again the work of this neglected scholar. 

CuarRLes A. ELLWoop 

University oF MIssourI 


The Control of Trusts. By JoHN BATES CLARK and JOHN MAURICE 
Crark. New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. xi+202. $1.00 


net. 

This is a revision and enlargement of an earlier book upon the same 
subject, by John Bates Clark. Most of the new material, we are 
informed, is contributed by John Maurice Clark, and serves to bring the 
discussion down to date, including the recent dissolutions of the Standard 
Oil and American Tobacco companies. According to the authors: 

The purpose of the work is entirely constructive, since it advocates a 
positive policy for controlling trusts. It aims to show that certain measures 
having this end in view are in harmony with modern tendencies and are well 
within the power of the legislator and executive official and that they give 
promise ef insuring what the public needs, namely, protection against abnormal 
prices, continued increase in production, and improvement in the conditions 
of labor [p. v]. 

The book is timely and interesting but disappointingly brief. One 
cannot refrain from wishing that the authors had gone more fully into 
such questions as the advantages of large-scale production in recent 
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years, the methods actually employed by the “trusts” to stifle competi- 
tion, the extent to which such methods are used, and the results of 
attempts to enforce the Sherman law. In short, one wishes for the 
presentation of more facts concerning trust operations upon which to 
base theories of trust control. 

The authors favor the retention of competition, potential or active, 
wherever possible, as a price-fixing agency, and as a necessary means 
of promoting progress in methods of production. They propose to 
preserve competition by preventing all railroad discrimination, the 
factor’s agreement, local price-cutting, etc. To accomplish this, they 
recommend the abolition of the holding company, greater corporate 
publicity, the issuing of stocks without par value, patent reform, the 
limiting of the size of corporations, the enforcement of a uniform price 
at point of shipment for similar goods of the same company, and the 
appointment of an “Interstate Trade Commission, or similar body” 
to whom the enforcement of the law shall be intrusted. 

The book is rather popularly written and, in spite of short-comings, 
should prove serviceable to anyone desiring a brief elementary treatise 


on the subject. 
A. RILEY 


James MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Divorce. By Eart Russett. London: William Heinemann, 1912. 


Pp. x+218. 

In this book Earl Russell, the well-known English radical, discusses 
the present English divorce laws and their reform. The discussion is 
almost wholly from a legal standpoint. The historical origin of the 
English law on divorce is traced, the present law is set forth, and the 
procedure of the English divorce courts is described in detail. Then 
follow several chapters in criticism of the present law and its administra- 
tion, with specific proposals for a new divorce code. Little or no use 
of statistics is made in the book, and what few statistics there are, are 
for the most part used inaccurately. Earl Russell contents himself with 
citing specific cases to show the hardship of the present English divorce 
law. 

The whole discussion of the book illustrates forcibly the difficulty 
of embodying ethical and religious ideals in legislation, in our present 
stage of social and moral development, without doing serious injustice 
to somebody. There can be scarcely any doubt that the present English 
law on divorce deserves much of the criticism which Earl Russell levels 
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at it. He could doubtless have made his criticism even more effective 
if he had developed the idea that law can do little to give a nation a 
pure and stable family life. Earl Russell is concerned, however, chiefly 
with the happiness and liberty of the individuals rather than with the 
conservation of a great social institution. Consequently, the law which 
he proposes would make divorce very free, not only by mutual consent 
of the parties, but even without mutual consent after separation or 
desertion lasting for three years. It is perhaps fortunate that the Royal 
Commission on Divorce, to whom this book is more or less addressed, 
has not accepted the very lax proposals of Earl Russell, but instead has 
recommended a divorce law which would be a model, compared with 
some of the lax laws of our American states, admitting as the grounds 
for divorce, adultery, desertion for three years, incurable insanity after 
five years’ confinement, and habitual drunkenness found to be incurable 
after three years. This law would place the sexes on an equality and 
prohibit the publication of divorce proceedings in the public press. 
If it is enacted by Parliament, it will certainly remedy most of the 
injustice which Earl Russell complains of in the present law. 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Heredity and Society. By WttLIAM DAMPIER WHETHAM and 


CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1912. Pp. viii+1g0. 

This volume consists of a series of essays by the well-known physicist 
of Trinity College and his wife—essays which no reader of their The 
Family and the Nation will fail to get at once and read through. For 
Mr. and Mrs. Whetham have already established for themselves an 
enviable reputation for clear thinking and delightful reading which the 
present volume will do much to increase. 

A few sentences from the preface indicate the point of view from 
which the book has been written. 


Both this book and its predecessor are written avowedly to draw attention 
to the problem of heredity, a conception which has hardly yet penetrated 
consciously into modern sociology, where the subject of environment has held 
hitherto almost limitless sway. We find it necessary continually to point 
out that improved conditions of life will not by themselves alone secure certain 
and corresponding improvement in the inborn qualities of the race. Selection 
also is needed. We have deliberately concentrated our attention chiefly on one 
side of a very complex and involved problem. But it is not necessary in actual 
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life to disregard the effects of a better environment in order to realize the 
importance of the workings of heredity; and to point out that the present 
trend of modern civilization produces certain dangers, is not to discourage 
further attempts to improve the surroundings of mankind, whatever may be 
felt on the subject by impulsive philanthropists or unresting politicians. 


At the outset, attention is directed to human variation and the 
method of inheritance of discontinuous qualities is illustrated by eye- 
color. But the authors seem not fully to be cognizant of the new ideas 
that “man” is not a single kind but consists of a number of elementary 
species or biotypes, which we fail to recognize because extensive hybridi- 
zation has so largely confused them, but which are more nearly realized 
in long-settled countries. Thus Scandinavia shows a nearly pure 
blue-eyed biotype; southern Italy a brown-eyed biotype; among the 
Nigritians we find a woolly-haired biotype; among the Negrilloes a 
dwarf biotype, and soon. There are biotypes in America with mechani- 
cal ability, others with artistic, or musical or literary, or mathematical 
or military ability. This recognition of biotypes simplifies the whole 
subject of heredity. The authors have at hand the facts on which the 
theory of the biotype is based. They show the existence of blood lines 
with special ability and they recognize that the cases of sporadic ability 
are to be explained on the ground of the kind of matings their parents 
made and the unfortunate marriages that they have themselves made. 
An eminent man may arise from a fortunate combination of mediocre 
traits and through a dissociation again of these traits mediocrity will 
return in the family. One of America’s greatest inventors has a son whose 
mind is quite as “suggestible” as that of his great father but he will 
probably never attain eminence because of a lack of persistence and 
self-control in a social way. 

In the chapter on natural selection the authors illustrate the danger 
of increasing the proportion of persons who belong to weak strains by 
improved methods of rearing them to the reproductive period. In the 
chapter on “The Biological Influence of Religion” the physical vigor and 
intellectual keenness of the Jew are ascribed to the extensive elimination 
that the race has suffered from its enemies. In the Christian religion 
the great advantage that the Roman Catholic sect enjoys by virtue 
of its insistence on a high birth-rate over the Protestant sects which do 
not lay stress on this ideal is indicated. The birth-rate is discussed and, 
properly enough, the point is made that it is quality rather than quantity 
merely that counts. The réle that growing luxury with its distaste for 
parentage has played in the decline of fecundity is considered. The 
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relation of the woman question, education, and politics to eugenics are 
in turn passed in review. In general, one finds the authors’ position 
logical because biological. 

There are a few defects in the book. One could wish that there were 
more bibliographical citations; one may doubt if the intermingling 
of races per se involves danger; one may regret that the laws of heredity 
are not more fully set forth, but after all one finishes the book with a 
feeling that the authors have made a forceful presentation of the 


importance of heredity for society. 
CHARLES B. DAVENPORT 


Cotp Sprinc Harsor, N.Y. 


Socialism and Individualism. Fabian Socialist Series, No. 3. 
Reprinted from Fabian Tracts, revised. By SIDNEY WEBB 
and OTHERS. New York: John Lane Co., 1911. Pp. ro2. 

This small volume is a collection of four short essays issued by the 
Fabian Society of England as propagandist material. The titles and 
authors are: “The Difficulties of Individualism,” by Sidney Webb; 
“The Impossibilities of Anarchism,” by Bernard Shaw; “The Moral 
Aspects of Socialism,” by Sidney Ball; “Public Service versus Private 
Expenditure,”’ by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

In “The Difficulties of Individualism” Sidney Webb makes use 
of the usual socialist arguments in favor of collective ownership of 
capital. Socialism is defined as “not a faith in an artificial utopia but 
a rapidly spreading conviction .... that social health and conse- 
questly human happiness is something apart from and above the separate 
interests of individuals.” 

“The main difficulties of the existing social order are those imme- 
diately connected with the administration of industry and the dis- 
tribution of wealth.’’ Specifically these difficulties are: inequality of 
income, with consequent degradation of character and loss of real 
freedom by the wage-earning class. The approach to socialism is to 
be by opportunist methods. The economic argument of the essay 
rests on the theory that wages are determined by the worker upon 
marginal land and with marginal capital; and that consequently all 
advantage of land above the marginal, and of capital employed at better 
than marginal conditions, goes to the capitalist owner under the present 
order. Economists will not all agree with this theory of wages. 

“The Impossibilities of Anarchism” is reprinted from a paper read 
in 1891 before the Fabian Society and since circulated as a socialist 
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tract. On the assumption that many middle-class persons are today 
using anarchist arguments in behalf of the present social order, Mr. Shaw 
proceeds to meet the practical tenets of anarchism by a reductio ad 
adsurdum argument. His goal is not the demolition of anarchistic 
tenets but the showing that compulsory collectivism is the only possible 
road to freedom and democracy. 

In “The Moral Aspects of Socialism” Sidney Ball defends socialism 
against the charge of placing undue emphasis on machinery. The 
ground taken is that socialism is “‘an endeavor to readjust the machinery 
of industry in such a way that it can at once depend upon and issue in a 
higher kind of character and social type.”’ It does this by putting com- 
petition on a higher plane than individualism, and thereby results in 
the social selection of a higher type of character. This higher standard 
of life is the goal of socialism. 

In the address upon “ Public Service versus Private Expenditure,” 
Sir Oliver Lodge presents in popular language the advantages to a 
community of corporate ownership of property and compares this with 
individual expenditure to the disadvantage of the latter. The develop- 
ment of a higher degree of public spirit is held as not the least result 
of this corporate ownership and expenditure. 

There is little that is new in the volume and the argument is adapted 
to popular propaganda rather than to scientific purposes. 

Ceci, C. NoRTH 

De Pauw UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Die Entwickelungsrichtungen der deutschen Volkswirtschaft nach den 
Ergebnissen der neuesten Deutschen Statistik.—The basis of German economic 
development has been the increase in the population. The task of providing for the 
growing population has involved the industializing of Germany and the development of 
a foreign commerce. The proportion of the population of working age and in industrial 
occupations has increased. Increasing numbers have been drawn together into cities. 
Big business has developed. The laboring classes have increased much more rapidly 
than the population as a whole, while the absolute number of ns economically 
independent has increased very little, and has actually Geunsnell to: pean to the 
entire population. Finally the number of women in gainful occupations has greatly 
increased.—Dr. M. Mendelson, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialwissenschaft, Nos. sah 1912. 

.A.Q. 


Zur Geschichte der Anfiinge des englischen Trade Unionismus.—Three 
struggles are to be distinguished in the early part of the nineteenth century. The small 
home producers were fighting the factories, sometimes giving vent to their passions 
in the destruction of property. The gilds were struggling against the large contractors. 
The factory workers were carrying on the real class conflict between laborers and 
capitalists. The first two groups were entrepreneurs, the third alone was the prole- 
tariat. The small producers and gilds sought a solution of their difficulties in co-opera- 
tive production. The factory workers demanded improvement of their situation by 
legislation.—L. Pumpiansky, Ergdnszungshefle zur Neuen Zeit, August 9, 191 Pr. Q 

S. A. Q. 


Essai de critique sociologique du Darwinisme.—Neo-Darwinians have injected 
into the insufficiently analysed terms “fittest” and “best adapted” an evaluational 
significance from which they deduct the fatalistic doctrine of a necessary straight-line 
human perfectibility. But facts show that progress toward higher types is only one 
of the possible consequences of selection, which is in itself a blind force. Underlying 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection was the notion of reproduction suggested by 
Malthus. But again, facts show that reproduction is simply a phenomenon of adapta- 
tion. Were the above doctrines valid, sociology would be useless. Its value is based 
on the fact that there are other factors in adaptation which can be controlled.—S. 
Jankélévitch, Revue philosophique, May, 1912. S. A. Q. 


Sur le charactére international de l’économie politique contemporaine.— 
Not a single civilised country produces all that it consumes, nor consumes all that it 
produces. Not only are all interdependent for finished products, but also for half- 
products and for raw material. Capital and labor, through international credit 
and migration, are also important for the integration of all national economies into a 
world economy. This international division of labor and integration have already 
gone so far that changes in the economic condition of every country affect every other 
country.—L. Brentano, La vie internationale, No. 5, 1912. S.A. Q. 


Krupp’sche Arbeiter-Familien. Entwicklung und Entwicklungfaktoren von 
drei Generationen Deutscher Arbeiter.—The following conclusions are drawn from 
an intensive study of 682 families in the Krupp steel mills in Essen; monograph studies 
have been made of 1096 of these families for three generations. The descendants of 
business men and under officials have in the third generation become officials in the 
mills; the descendants of iron-workers have become in the third generation masters; 
the descendants of original peasants have made the least progress. It is possible for 
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manual laborers to advance, retrograde, or remain in the same relative position. Most 
of those who had failed to advance were physically weak. The most important factors 
in advancement were found to be personal characteristics, the success of the enter- 
prise, steadiness of work relations, character of family. Length of service, age of 
entering the occupation, economic condition of the family were not found to be defi- 
nitely correlated with advancement of workers. Richard Ehrenberg and Hugo 
Racine, Archiv fiir exakte Wirtschaftsforschung, Sechstes Ergdnzungsheft, 1912, pp. 
1-398. S. A. Q. 

Hard Work, Long Hours, and Human Limitation.—The age at which work shall 
begin has by degrees been raised to 16 and an effort is being made to raise it still higher. 
Hours of work have been shortened, but, at the same time, there has been a corre- 
sponding increase in the intensity and strain of the work. Arduous work likely to 
entail future physical disabilities upon young persons should not be allowed and the 
age at which young persons undertake hard work should be raised. Where twelve- 
hour shifts have been reduced to eight hours, all employers are agreed that the men 
have become more temperate, more regular in their attendance, with fewer days of 
sickness, and have had more opportunities of qualifying themselves for citizenship. 
In some cases there has been a reduction in the number of accidents. It would be 
well if means could be devised whereby Sunday’s rest could be obtained for all work- 
men.—Sir Thomas Oliver, Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute, —— 1912. 


Medical Inspection of Schools.—This is the latest move in the direction of 
co-operation between health boards and educational authorities. The primary object 
is the prevention of contagious diseases. But the field has widened to include also a 
study of all the children from the point of view of health and physical perfection. 
Though concerning himself first with communicable diseases, the medical inspector 
will also search out remediable defects. This work should be supplemented by the 
services of oculists, aurists, and dentists. The inspector will note the irremediable 
physical and mental defects and will know how the child can be made most fully self- 
supporting. He will conserve the health of the children whom he finds well, by atten- 
tion to all the items that influence their mental and physical life. The school nurse 
is a real aid, both in the school and in the home, and as a social worker.—Robert W. 
Hastings, American Journal of Public Health, December, 1912. R. F.C. 


The Problem of Drunkenness.—The present system of caring for cases of 
drunkenness is inefficient. Punitive measures are futile. State control of treatment is 
desirable. Two facts must be kept in mind: (1) A comparatively small percentage 
of users of alcohol are confirmed drunkards or inebriates; (2) the appropriate care of 
the alcoholic implies both curative treatment and custodial care—the latter for the 
recidivist. The study of inebriety begins with the inebriate and requires individualiza- 
tion in treatment. Inebriety is an expression of nervous weakness and should be 
treated as a disease. There is no known drug which can permanently eradicate the 
desire for drink. Experience favors the educational system, relying largely for treat- 
ment upon the effects of pure air, good food, abstinence from alcohol and drugs, 
regular hours and out-of-door, skilled labor. It seeks to develop self-control in the 
patient and secure his co-operation in his own recovery. Medical after-care treatment 
is highly desirable. Colonization offers peculiar advantages.—Irwin H. Neff, Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, December 26, 1912. R. F.C. 


The New Science of Geography.—Geography like every other science includes 
three phases or stages. (1) The empirical stage which is concerned merely with the 
gathering of facts. (2) The systematic stage in which these facts are classified. 
(3) The explanatory stage which is devoted to the determination of laws. The geog- 
raphers’ work has been done scientifically and is of great value but it still belongs to 
the empirical stage of the science. The majority have failed to apprehend that a mere 
collection of facts is not science. Only a handful have given their lives to the work of 
systematic classification. Because the facts in themselves are so entertaining they 
have failed to realize the necessity of co-ordinating them. Still fewer have devoted 
themselves to the final stage. Because of the vast number of highly interesting 
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phenomena they have not given enough energy to the patient sifting in order to discover 
laws. But the laws, although intricate and as yet only beginning to be known, are 
distinct and clear. This explanatory phase demands a close and careful reasoning 
which is in the highest degree disciplinary. Thus as a New Science which has com- 
prehended all the phases, Geography stands between the science of geology, which 
deals with the past and the interior of the earth, and the great group of sciences, 
biology, ethnology, economics and history, which deal with life as it now exists.— 
Ellisworth Huntington, Yale Review, October, Igt2. J. H. K. 


Some Laws of Racial and Intellectual Development.—There has always been 
a tendency to confuse the phenomena of intellectual development with those of racial 
development. One explanation for the confusion and the contradictory theories 
of sociologists and anthropologists is found in the fact of the perpetual migration 
which has been going on ever since man evolved from the prehuman stage. Migra- 
tion is one of the methods of survival for as soon as a species becomes adjusted to its 
environment, it produces more individuals than can survive. The most fit remain at 
home. The migration results in extermination, change of type in the new environ- 
ment or survival unchanged if the new environment is like the old. In early times when 
migration was slow and culture was primitive there was remarkable uniformity of 
type in a restricted area. Ability to migrate advanced with culture. In modern 
times when every nation is composed of many types and races, society is so organized 
that a few exceptionally able men uphold and advance its civilization and at the same 
time preserve and control the lower types of that vast majority which have never had 
an original idea in their lives. At the present time almost every advance in culture 
is the conception of some man in the northwestern corner of Europe, or one whose 
ancestors came from that place more or less recently.—Charles E. Woodruff, Journal 
of Racial Development, October, 1912. j. H. K. 


Minimum-Wage Laws.—Minimum-wage laws are no longer a subject of merely 
academic discussion. Massachusetts has a permanent commission with the initial 
duty ‘‘to inquire into the wages paid female employees in any occupation in the com- 
monwealth.” If it is discovered that the wages paid in a given occupation are inade- 
quate, it becomes the duty of the commission to establish a wage board for this occu- 
pation. This board is to endeavor to determine a suitable wage rate. There is nothing 
permanent or final in the conclusion since upon petition of either employer or employees 
the entire action must be reviewed or even a new wage board established. Ohio has 
given constitutional sanction to the principle. The amendment applies to men as 
well as women. It expressly connects the establishment of a minimum-wage with 
concepts of health and working hours. Wisconsin and Minnesota considered bills 
in 1910 which will be reintroduced in 1913. Critics object that prices must rise with 
wages and that the worker will gain nothing. Evidence, however, goes to show that 
improved standards of hours, wages, and conditions tend not to increase retail prices of 
the product but to enhance the efficiency of the management.—Florence Kelly, Journal 
of Political Economy, December, 1912. J. H. K. 


The American System of Industry.—The progress and development of the 
American republic has been proportional to the development of machine power in 
industry. The American system of industry today is segregated into twenty or 
more crafts or commercial states. The Federal Congress has not as yet provided any 
legality for these now monopolistic entities. They are extra legal and are termed 
unlawful. Their operations are wrongly considered criminal performances. This 
system of business has no representatives in the Federal Congress. The representa- 
tives of the political states cannot properly interpret and legislate for these commercial 
states and for the rightful production and distribution of wealth. The American 
people should, therefore, recognize these great craft factors of business, remove their 
anti-trust limitations, incorporate them under government control and admit their 
representatives into congress. Here they would be able to express and to maintain 
their rights co-ordinate with representatives of the political states. The creation of 
such commercial states is possible under the Commerce Clause of the United States 


Constitution.—C. A. Bowsher, Moody Magazine, August and December, ei - 
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A Negative Ideal.—The Manchester school sought to secure to every man the 
enjoyment of such wealth as he might inherit or justly acquire, but public conscience 
now demands that the government shall at least mitigate the inequalities of wealth. 
This demand is due to the sentiment that suffering must be relieved at any cost and 
that so far as suffering is due to poverty, poverty must be abolished. There is real 
danger lest the abolition of poverty and distress, rather than the positive work of 
diffusion of plenty, shall become the popular ideal. There is evidence that we are 
drifting into this negative ideal. If the State becomes responsible for relief of all 
distress, State regulation of the increase of population and State control of domestic 
life are prerequisites—Edward Latham, Economic Review, October 15, 1912. 
J. H. K. 


The Sociological Significance of the Myth.—Narratives may be classified into 
historical traditions, myths, and tales. A myth gives an account of the coming into 
being of man himself or of any feature of his environment, natural or social. A myth 
may deal with social topics in three ways: it may seek to account for the origin of a 
social institution; it may have a social setting; and it may include incidental 
reference to specific social events. The historical value of the latter two aspects being 
accepted, the inquiry concerns the first. Mythical narratives of the first sort are rare 
and sometimes difficult to distinguish from historical tradition. The principle sug- 
gested to evaluate the worth of myths as evidences of the history of institutions is 
that it is not the especially familiar and uniform that becomes the subject of myth. 
Applied to Australia as an example it provides clear evidence of the complex nature 
of Australian culture—W. H. R. Rivers, Folklore, September 30, 1912. A. H. W. 


Bureaus of Public Efficiency.—There are problems of municipal government 
that cannot be met by the present machinery and can best be handled by some bureau. 
The question of the purpose, scope, and power of such a bureau should be determined 
by the local conditions plus the experience of the cities where the work has started. 
Experience shows that there should be a permanent organization having power to 
carry out recommendations within its sphere. The bureau may be a part of the con- 
troller’s office; a separate department; or its work merged with the civil service com- 
mission. A department of efficiency including under it the civil service is preferable. 
There must be an authoritative director and a staff of trained men. Power to enforce 
recommendations should be limited to accounting methods and business procedure. 
Co-operation with other departments should be provided for. The bureau must be 
financed independently. It should act as a clearing house and interpreter of results.— 
Myrtele Cerf, National Municipal Review, January, 1913. A. H. W. 


The Reign of Science in the History of a Race.—The reign of science is the 
third in the progressive story of the Humani’s “line of succession.”’ In this phase 
there was an alliance of candor with utility. Double living was the rule. Men had 
come to know themselves and the world. They displayed a bewildering versatilit 
and developed a maturely mechanical skill. A strong new zest of life was Baw sco § 
There was a practical eet manne and also a more pronounced centralization. 
Natural science arose, formally conservative but materially radical or negative, and 
the world was conceived as mechanical. But rationalism did not impair interest in 
life or humankind. On the practical side commerce absorbed attention. Like science 
it was rationalistic, indirect, and keen in exploitation. Coexistent with the theoretical 
and practical rationalism was an assertive religious mysticism. Like those of law and 
art the reign of science was transitional; the Humani became speculative, philosophi- 
cal, openhanded, in act and thought spenders of civilization —Alfred H. Lloyd, 
Mind, October, 1912. A. H. W. 


An Ethical Aspect of the New Industrialism.—Colbert’s policy of making art 
and industry flourish together was right. Moral and aesthetic values are essentials 
to the evolution of future industry. Uncommercialized industry was governed by 
values arising from the artisan’s reflection upon the user’s need and worth, and from 
the standards created by society. Industry today is largely dominated by the trader’s 
ideal involving production of the most profitable. The trader’s ideal of maximum 
gain has also supplanted the industrial ideal of a fair price and a just wage. Imperial- 
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istic trade and the seizure and exploitation of newly discovered economic resources 
re chiefly responsible for the change. The industrial progress of the future will 
depend upon a restoration of the old feeling of responsibility to the user. The service 
of society will have dignity and meaning according to our concept of society’s worth, 
Accordingly we must remove conditions that destroy our faith in society. The ulti- 
mate need of the new industrialism is for poets and artists who shall translate society 
and social man into terms of values worth serving.—Alvin Saunders Johnson, South 
Atlantic Quarterly, January, 1913. A. H. W. 


The Higher Criticism of Karl Marx.—The progressive movement within the 
Socialist party struggles to break away from blind adherence to Marx. The dominat- 
ing personality of Marx and his sympathetic assimilation of the conflict situation 
account for the dominance which he acquired. His high priesthood was valuable 
as a force for unity, but it also tended to dogmatism and ultra-orthodoxy. The 
revolt against the Marxian system has resulted in the adoption of an opportunistic 
program for reform, in a large accretion from the middle class, and in increased growth. 
The change has been brought about largely by a method of higher criticism of the 
master, involving reinterpretation and reconstruction. But in some cases there has 
been a revision of economic theory and a modification of sociological and political 
principles.—L. L. Bernard, Forum, February, 1913. A. H. W 


The Element of Fear in Religion.—The unusual and unfamiliar is interesting 
and claims attention. For primitive peoples the strange is allied with the magical and 
sacred. Similar awe and reverence are displayed by the higher animals. The atti- 
tude taken toward these phenomena is almost invariably one of fear. Fear, then, is 
an element common to every religion. Hence it follows that religion is rooted in 
individual as well as in social psychology, since no social complex presents any one 
common feature, unless it be such fundamental underlying features as find their 
ultimate support in individual psychic needs.—W. D. Wallis, Journal of Religious 
Psychology, July, 1912. S.A. Q. 


D ism, the Primitive Nature Philosophy, and its Relation to Religion 
and Magic.—(1) The belief in non-personal powers is neither a derivative of animism 
nor a first step leading up to it, but the two beliefs have had independent origins; and 
(2) animism appeared second in order of time.—J. H. Leuba, Journal of Religious 

S. A. Q. 


Psychology, July, 1912. 


Die Zukunft des deutschen Volkwachstums—eine nationale Lebensfrage.— 
The percentage of increase in Germany’s population since 1900 has decreased. This 
decrease is largely due to the lower birth-rate, coincident with the concentration of 
population in large cities and with the depopulation of the country districts. The 
rate of mortality and especially of infant mortality has been lowered the last ten years 
and can be lowered still more. For the future, however, the lowering of the death-rate 
will not be as important a means of maintaining the increase of population as the reset- 
tlement of the country districts will be. To protect national industry and the German 
laborer, Germany must promote a nation of income colonization movement rather 
than attempt to restrict foreign immigration and migration from the country to the 
cities by means of tolls. Internal colonization, started by Frederick the Great, is 
again being renewed and the landowners, the laborers, and the captains of industry are 
all taking interest in it—Arthur Dix, Annalen des deutschen Reichs, No. 8, 1912. 

V. W. B. 


Actual Operations of Woman’s Suffrage in the Pacific Coast Cities.—Suffrage 
in California has had both objective and subjective results. It has increased man’s 
respect for woman, boy’s respect for women teachers, girl’s interest in school, and 
womarf’s self-esteem, and women are doing more than formerly to become informed. 
Women vote up to their registration strength fully as well as men, especially in the 
uninteresting elections where no personal element is involved. It appears that women 
are more interested in municipal and civic affairs than in political partisanships or 
national politics and that women favor progressivism.—Mrs. Charles Farwell Edson, 
National Municipal Review, October, 1912. V. W. B. 
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Industrial Employment of Women.—-By an analysis of the statistics for the 635 
registration areas into which England and Wales are divided, it may be inferred with 
confidence that the rate of infantile mortality is to a certain extent dependent upon 
birth-rate. By an examination of the tables prepared to demonstrate the influence 
of industrial employment of women on rate of infantile mortality, birth-rates, and 
the sex ratio at birth, the following conclusions can be drawn: (1) that the employment 
of married women in industrial occupations tends to diminish the birth-rate; (2) that 
such employment tends to the birth of a larger proportion of girl infants; (3) that low 
birth-rates tend to the birth of a larger proportion of girl infants; (4) that the rate of 
infantile mortality is higher as the proportion of employed married women rises.— 
H. R. Jones, Lancet, August 10, 1912. J. H. K. 


Society and Liberalism in England and Germany.—The word “liberalism” 
in this lecture is used with the special meaning of Kultur-Liberalism, the liberalism 
of civilization. It is the liberalism which represents in general the character of the 
English mind and nature. It is that which divides the old times of feudal institutions 
from the modern development of economic history. One of the most important ele- 
ments of this kind of liberalism is shown in the valuation of the social position of men. 
The position which any man occupies in society does not in England affect his position 
in public life. In Germany the place a man has in society largely determines his 
official position. Titles, honors, and class are of enormous importance in public life 
and influence. England gained this state of liberty early because of the achievements 
of the civil wars in the seventeenth century. These revolutions had a strong ethical 
foundation which made the results permanent. In Germany there has never been 
such an outburst of revolution. The Puritan Calvinism of the seventeenth century 
which held that every individual was to exert himself in labor and business was also a 
strong element in this early liberalism of England. This religious aspect of wealth is 
very different from the Catholic and Lutheran doctrine—Hermann Levy, Sociological 
Review, July, 1912. J. H. K. 

Gerechtigkeit und Kommunismus in der heutigen Volkswirtschaft.—In the 
endeavor to effect social equalization, a rational distribution of financial burdens must 
be made. The theoretical economist knows that the structure of our economic order 
is itself in process of development. Free competition, for several generations the norm 
of the economic process, if viewed in historic perspective, is but a transition phenom- 
enon and must presently be replaced by another norm. But free competition is at 
the same time the bearer of that retributive social justice which is built on an absolute 
economic individualism. For these individualistic motives our new economic order 
will need to substitute forces of a ney different character. In the interest 
of a peaceful transition it is advisable to experiment early with a communistic organi- 
zation of industry. The possibilities of this are given in the principle of taxation 
within the framework of our present-day economic order.—Karl Oldenberg, Schmoller’s 
Jahrbuch, XXXVI, No. 3. P. W. 


Unionist Land Policy.—The opponents of the unionist land policy assert that 
British agriculture has flourished under the present land system, and that experience 
has taught the superiority of tenacy as a basis of agriculture. The experience of 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Denmark has proved that ownership of the land is 
the best basis of agriculture. England’s loss of citizens through emigration is due to 
the overcrowded conditions of the cities. The country remains depopulated. A large 
amount of the labor dissatisfaction in England can be traced to the lack of a proprietor 
class. Property makes people happy and contented. Those who advocate govern- 
ment ownership of railways and mines oppose the financing of a land-purchase policy 
for settlement purposes. This policy is one of the nation’s safest investments. The 
liberal policy has proven inefficient and destructive to the immediate solution of 
England’s land problem.—“ Politicus,” Fortnightly Review, October, 1912. R. E. S. 


A Further Study of the Problem of Race Betterment.—The state has the right 
to enact laws which will prevent the perpetuation of criminality and of degeneracy by 
inhibiting a in the confirmed criminal and in the defective subject. These 
may be rightfully regarded as in a state of disease and therefore the legitimate subjects 
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for medical and surgical treatment. Neither education nor punitive measures are 
effective in restoring the criminal and defective subject to normal conditions. Surgical 
procedures instituted for the prevention of procreation of the confirmed criminal, 
pervert, degenerate, idiot, imbecile, epileptic, and vicious insane should not be regarded 
as a method of punishment, but as a remedial measure, the sole objects of which are 
the betterment of the human race, through the arrest of the continually flowing stream 
of degeneracy and the mental, moral, and physical improvement of the defective sub- 
ject.—J. Ewing Mears, M.D., Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, October 3, 1912. 
R. F.C. 


The Break-up of Landed Estates.—A departmental committee which was 
appointed to inquire into the position of tenant farmers in England and Wales found 
that there was an abnormal number of sales and of dispossession of tenants because 
of such sales. Two remedies were proposed: (1) the extension of principle of the 
Small Holding Act, 1892 (now Act of 1908), enabling loans to be made on easy terms 
to purchasing occupiers; (2) the acquisition of landed estates by the state. Since it 
was found that the tenant farmers did not, except as a last resort, desire to acquire 
their farms, that the inevitable tendency of subdivision of land is to raise rents, and 
that the state can acquire and maintain land cheaper in large areas, the committee 
declared itself in a recommendation for state purchase.—E. W. Davies, Contemporary 


Review, July, 1912. J. H. K. 


La sexualité dans les naissances francaises.—The principal theories in regard to 
the moment at which sex is determined may be classified as epigamic, progamic, and 
syngamic; each of these is supported by experiments in the botanical and lower 
animal world. The two latter join in opposition to the first in the conclusion that it is 
not possible to modify the sex after conception has taken place. From the mass of 
evidence it is safe to adopt the conclusion that the determination of sex, at whatever 
moment it may occur, is greatly influenced by nutritive conditions, and that favorable 
conditions result in femaleness. This principle may be applied in the human field. 
The birth-rate for males is higher than for females in France, yet in the population at 
large the females predominate. This demonstrates an excess mortality of males, and 


this in turn demonstrates an excess of unfavorable pre-natal conditions.—René Worms, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, June, 1912. E. E. E. 


Motherliness.—The old illusion was that motherliness was inexhaustible and 
infallible. That it is an attribute belonging to the lower phases of development, and 
that motherhood is not a worthy vocation is the new illusion. Accordingly, every 
effort to make motherliness a determining factor for woman’s calling is now considered 
as antiquated superstition. Since uneducated mothers may make homes into hells 
for children, many women maintain that day nurseries, kindergartens, and schools 
should replace the too devoted and confined motherliness of the home. These women 
forget what hells institutions can be. Woman’s liberation should allow motherliness 
to penetrate all spheres of life, but not at the cost of the dissolution of the home. 
Motherliness must demand all the rights and cultivation necessary for women to be at 
the same time child-bearing, child-rearing, and self-supporting.—Ellen Key, en 
Monthly, October, 1912. Vv. W 


Dispensaries for the Prevention and Treatment of Consumption.—The Interim 
Report of the Departmental Committee on Tuberculosis recommends the establish- 
ment of one dispensary for every 150,000 to 200,000 of the population. The chief 
functions of the tuberculosis dispensary are: to act as a receiving-house and center 
of diagnosis and clearing-house and center of observation, with physicians, and a center 
for currative treatment; to co-operate with every existing agency dealing with tuber- 
culosis; to deal with and endeavor to improve home conditions of patients; to serve 
as an information bureau and educational center. Open-air shelters to be loaned to 
patients to be erected at their own homes are of great value. Expenses will include 
salaries of a chief tuberculosis officer with one or more assistant medical officers, 
nurses, clerks, porters, etc. Services of voluntary workers are of inestimable value.— 
D. J. Williamson, Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute, October, 1912. R. F.C. 
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The House Fly in Its Relation to City Garbage.—In a Boston tenement district, 
larvae were collected from the contents of various pails of garbage as they were emptied 
into the carrier’s wagon. Rearings showed 22.4 per cent of house flies. Considering 
the great numbers of muscids issuing from the garbage every day during the warm 
summer months, this percentage means that this place of breeding ranks among the 
first to be considered in a campaign against the insect.—John Howard Paine, Psyche, 
October, 1912. 


Quantitative Study of Bacteria in City Dust.—Evidence of infection by air or 
dust is practically nil. Contact is the great danger to be guarded against. Bacterio- 
logical evidence indicates, however, the possibility of a given disease germ being present 
in dust and that which shows actual germ content of dust as it exists under natural 
conditions. Experiments show that the spread in dust of cholera and the plague is an 
impossibility; the spread of diphtheria and typhoid fever is possible, though not 
probable; while it is very possible to spread tubercle bacilli and pus cocci in this way. 
Dust from the neighborhood of consumptive patients appears to give positive results 
in 20-50 per cent of the animals infected, while in dust from places not specially 
exposed to pollution, the positive results were nearly always under 10, and in two- 
thirds of the cases, were under 5 per cent. Street dusts were found to be more prolific 
in bacteria than indoor dusts. The ratio of acid-forming streptococci to total bacteria 
found in street dust was 1 to 1,157, and 1 to 215 for indoor dust. If dust contains 
mouth-streptococci and tubercle bacillus at the same time, inhaling and ingesting 
large quantities of this dust may have a real sanitary significance.—Winslow and 
Kligler, American Journal of Public Health, September, 1912. R. E. S. 


Is Typhoid Fever a “Rural’’ Disease?—Owing to different and changing condi- 
tions investigated, and to the lack of unified understanding of the terms “urban’’ and 
“rural,’”’ there is much confusion of opinion on the subject. The most recent scien- 
tific investigations seem to indicate that the disease is becoming less prevalent in both 
rural and urban communities, that immigration and urbanization have greatly affected 
the problem, and that since 1890, at least, it has been an “urban” rather than a “rural” 
disease.—William T. Sedgwick, George Rodney Taylor, J. Scott MacNutt, Journal of 
Infectious Diseases, September, 1912. M. T, J. 


The Passing of the Farmer.—Unprecedented industrial and social changes 
taking place in urban life necessitate quite as great changes in rural life. The farming 
of tomorrow will of necessity become a specialized department of urban life. The 
reasons for this are (1) great increase in land values, (2) a decrease in supply of helpers 
on farms, (3) increased burdens on the farmer’s wife, (4) the need for intensified and 
specialized farming, and (5) the economic, educational, and social advantages offered 
by the city.—Roy Hinman Holmes, Atlantic Monthly, October, 1912. G. J. T. 


Der schwedische Kinematographengesetz vom 22. Juni 1911 nebst Aus- 
fiihrungsverordnung in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Reform der Filmenzensur in 
den deutschen Bundesstaaten.—The significant features of this law are centralized 
censorship, special regulation with reference to children, and opportunity for the censor 
to exercise a large measure of personal judgment. Imperial censors pass on all films 
except pictures of actual events within ten days of their occurrence. No films may be 
shown to children which will cause overexcitement or disturb normal development 
of the imagination. Children under eight are not admitted to other shows unless 
accompanied by legal guardian. All productions must be in conformity with common 
law and morality.—Dr. Albert Hellwig, Annalen des deutschen Reichs, No. z Me .. 

Federal Aid to Education and the Necessary Step in Solution of the Child 
Labor Problem.—Larger responsibility must rest upon the public school as child 
labor is eliminated from industry. New resources for financing the public schools 
must be found. Prior to the present time support has come from within the state: 
from state tax, local tax, tuition, etc. The older states have learned from experience 
that they cannot afford to meet the demand for more efficient industrial education 
with these limited resources. National aid in equalizing the burden of cost of public 
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education is urgent. A national board of education representing the best educational 
life of each state in the nation should be organized under the United States commis- 
sioner of education and should distribute among the various states an annual appro- 
priation from Congress. The presentation to Congress by the National Child Labor 
Committee of a plan to establish such a commission is urgent.—S. Lindsay, Child 
Labor Bulletin, June, 1912. R. E. S. 


Rural Child Labor.—A special census bulletin of 1907 reported about 1,050,000 
rural child laborers, four-fifths of whom were assisting their parents. The apparent 
evils are (1) physical development impaired, (2) arrested educational development. 
There are no reliable data on the subject. It offers a problem in scientific investiga- 
tion and study for some scientific foundation or for the Childrens’ Bureau.—John M, 
Gillette, Child Labor Bulletin, June, 1912. G. T. J. 


Wages in Massachusetts and New Jersey.—The average wage is socially mis- 
leading and merely dehumanizes wage statistics. New Jersey and Massachusetts have 
adopted an effective method whereby age, sex, industry, exact wage and proportion of 
same are clearly shown. A study of the statistics gathered by these two states shows: 
(1) the average earnings in the two commonwealths is about $500; (2) this amount is 
apparently increased in those industries dominated by men and decreased in those 
dominated by women; (3) larger industries pay less than $600, while the small indus- 
tries pay more than $600. In both states, wages of adult males have risen 
more generally than those of adult females. Unemployment is a modifying force in 
wage statistics. Nine-tenths of the adult males earn less than $800 per year. Nine- 
tenths of the adult females earn less than $500 per year.—Scott Nearing, American 
Statistical Association, June, 1912. R. E. S. 
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